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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


TIm  Project  Atm 

Cuiiurai  resources  investigation  of  three  Ibervlle  Parish  levee  emargernent  arxl  revetment 
construction  items  was  conducted  by  R.  Christopher  Goodwin  &  Associates.  Inc.  from  March  to  July,  ig6& 
These  investigations  were  undertaken  pursuant  to  Contract  OACW29-8G-O-0093.  Delivery  Order  Number  6, 
tor  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Enc^neers,  New  OileansDistrIcL  The  project  reach  is  located  between  river  mies 
204.0  and  191.0.  along  the  east  (left  descending)  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  ibervlle  Parish.  Louisiana 
(Flgurel).  The  study  area  is  the  Mississippi  River  batture.  exterxiing  from  the  riverside  toe  of  ttie  Mississippi 
River  Levee  to  the  waterline  of  the  riverbank. 

WKhin  this  study  area,  pedestrian  survey  was  undertaken  of  approximately  4.6  mIes  of  batture  land 
between  river  mies  204.0  to  203.2-L,'  202.5  to  202.2-L;  196.6  to  196.0-L;  and.  191.9  to  191.04.  (Figures  2  and 
3).  A  total  of  167.25  acres  were  surveyed.  These  areas  are  slated  for  construction  of  the  St  Gabriel  Levee 
Enlargem^;  the  St  Gabriel  Revetment;  and.  the  New  River  Bend  Revetment  Three  proposed  borrow  pits 
wtt  be  located  at  mies  202.2.  196.5.  and  196.0-L  (Figure  1);  this  study  considers  the  potential  Impact  to 
sitosurtoce  cultural  resources  at  an  excavation  depth  of  15  feet  The  area  between  mies  205.8  and  196.8 
was  surveyed  previously  by  the  National  Park  Service.  Denver  Service  Center,  in  1964.  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  New  Orlearts  District  River  Mies  (RM)  203.0  to  198.6  were  revetted  by  the  Corps  of 
Engir>eers  In  1984.  based  upon  the  results  of  the  Nation^  Park  Service  survey.  The  construction  phase  was 
monitored  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  ardreological  staff.  Orre  previously  unrecorded  site  was 
discovered  during  construction  arxl  was  tested  by  Ms.  Carroll  Kleinhans.  a  Corps  of  Engineers  archeoloi;^ 
This  report  Incorporates  the  results  of  the  1984  National  Park  Service  survey  and  the  1988  survey  of  the 
remainder  of  the  construction  reaches  within  the  prefect  area.  The  current  survey  and  testing  effort  was 
designed  to  bufld  upon  and  augment  the  1984  National  Park  service  pedestrian  survey. 


Planned  Construction 

The  St  Gabriel  Levee  Enlargement  project  will  bring  the  existing  levee  up  to  design  grade  through 
levee  enlargement,  slope  paving  replacement,  and  riverside  berm  construction.  Adverse  impacts  to  cultural 
resources  can  be  anticipated  within  a  seventy-five  foot  wide  corridor  adjacent  to  tlw  riverside  toe  of  the 
levee.  Within  this  corridor,  the  top  three  feet  will  be  disturbed  to  ctmstruct  drainage  improvements  and  short 
berms.  The  National  Park  Service  survey  did  not  locate  any  cultural  resources  within  this  corridor.  The 
excavation  of  three  riverside  borrow  pits  also  could  impact  subsurface  cultural  resources  to  a  maximum 
depth  of  Fifteen  feet  below  surface. 

The  St.  Gabriel  and  New  River  Bend  Revetments  w9l  stabOize  the  banMine  with  a  continuous, 
articulated  concrete  mattress  laid  from  the  low  waterline  to  a  point  several  hundred  feet  into  the  river 
channel.  In  addition  to  clearing  a  200  -  300  foot  wide  construction  corridor,  the  upper  banMine  wfll  be 
removed  and  graded  to  a  standard  slope.  As  a  result  of  these  activities,  any  cultural  resources  within  300 
horizontal  feet  of  the  banMine  and  within  10  vertical  feet  of  the  ground  surface  will  be  at  risk  to  construction 
Impacts.  Subsurtoce  resources  farther  than  300  feet  from  the  banMine  will  not  be  effected. 
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Figure  1 .  Excerpt  from  Charts  31 , 32,  and  34  Mississippi  River  Hydrographic  Survey,  showing  the  location 
of  the  project  reach,  borrow  areas,  and  construction  segments. 
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Sunshine 


Figure  3.  Excerpt  from  the  White  Castle  and  Carville  7.5’  quadrangles,  showing  the  location  of  the  survey 
areas  between  River  Miles  198.6  - 196.0  and  191.9- 191.0. 
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Organization  of  tha  Research 

Research  for  this  project  was  conducted  in  five  stages.  A  background  and  archival  research  phase, 
consisting  of  a  map  and  literature  search  and  an  historic  records  review  for  the  entire  project  reach  (mile 
204.0  to  191.0),  was  undertaken  prior  to  and  coterminous  with  the  first  stage  of  fieldwork.  Archeological 
survey  of  4.6  miles  of  batture  lands  followed.  Archeologicai  sites  discovered  during  the  survey  were  tested 
and  evaluated  for  research  potential  and  integrity.  This  assessment  effort  Included  a  secorKi  stage  of 
archival  research,  whereby  specific  information  about  each  site  was  sought  in  archives  and  In  courthouse 
records.  Finally,  laboratory  analyses  of  recovered  remains  was  undertaken.  Together,  these  five  stages  of 
research  provided  Information  applied  during  assessments  of  significance,  and  in  the  formulation  of 
recommeridatlons  for  treatment  of  specific  resources. 

There  was  one  exception  to  the  sequence  of  work  just  described.  The  two  borrow  pits  at  mBes 
202.2  and  198.5  were  tested  early  during  fieldwork  to  facBitate  Corps  of  Engineers  planning  for  data 
recovery,  had  It  been  necessary.  Backhoe  trenching  was  used  to  provide  immediate  information  regarding 
stratigraphy  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  deeply  buried  archeological  sites.  Historic  maps  showed 
structures  formerly  located  in  these  vicinities;  before  the  backhoe  trenches  were  excavated,  these  maps  were 
examined  and  trench  locations  corresponding  to  the  historic  structural  locations  were  selected  and  plotted 
on  field  maps  for  subsequent  excavation.  As  will  be  seen,  positive  evidence  of  historical  activity  was 
identified  in  two  of  these  trenches. 


Organization  of  the  Report 

Chapter  II  of  this  report  presents  a  summary  of  previous  archeological  and  historical  investigations 
In  the  area  containing  the  St.  Gabriel  and  New  River  Bend  projects,  and  examines  known  site  distributions 
along  the  batture.  Prior  surveys  and  testing  efforts  by  the  National  Park  Service,  Denver  Service  Center,  and 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District,  also  are  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  The 
environmental  setting  of  the  project  area,  and  Its  geomorphology  and  man-land  relationships  are  described 
in  Chapter  III.  In  addition,  this  chapter  reviews  the  history  of  riverine  atxl  bankline  migration  and  of  levee 
construction  in  the  project  area. 

Chapter  iV  summarizes  the  history  of  the  region,  focusing  on  themes  significant  to  the  regional  and 
local  history.  Expectations  concerning  the  nature  and  location  of  potential  historic  resources  are  generated, 
trajectories  of  economic  change  and  their  impact  on  historic  man-land  relationships  in  the  study  area  are 
discussed.  The  methods  and  results  of  archeological  sites  located  during  survey  are  reviewed  in  Chapter 
V.  Sites  located  during  survey  are  described  in  detail  In  Chapter  VI.  Additional  site-specific  archival 
information  is  incorporated  into  these  descriptions,  to  supplement  data  obtained  during  archeological  testing. 
Laboratory  methods  and  artifact  analyses  are  discussed  in  Chapter  VII.  Chapter  VIII  provides  interpretations, 
evaluations,  and  recommendations  for  each  of  the  archeologicai  sites  identified  during  fieldwork.  The 
appropriate  cultural  resources  management  requirements  of  each  of  the  sites  also  are  discussed  in  Chapter 
VIII. 
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CHAPTER  II 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SETTING 


Prthlstoric  Setting 


Louisiana's  Compntwmfe  Archaeoiogical  Plan  (Smith  et  al.  1983)  divides  the  state  into  six 
management  units.  The  project  area  is  situated  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  ibervlle 
Parish,  one  of  14  parishes  contained  within  Management  Unit  V.  This  management  unit  is  dominated  by 
the  Mississippi  River  aiiuviai  vaiiey;  it  extends  southeast  from  Pointe  Coupee  Parish  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  RK/er  in  Piaquemines  Parish.  Six  cuiturai  units  form  the  prehistoric  sequence  of  this  management 
unit:  Poverty  Point,  Tchefuncte,  Marksviie,  Troyviie-Coies  Creek,  Plaquemine,  and  Mississlppian.  The 
preceding  Paieo4ndian  and  Archaic  cuiturai  periods  are  not  discussed  below  since  the  vicinity  of  the  project 
area  was  not  formed  untR  Poverty  Point  times. 


Poverty  Point  Culture  (2000  -  500  B.C.1 

Poverty  Point  (16WCS),  the  type  site  for  Poverty  Point  culture,  is  located  in  northeastern  Louisiana, 
adjacent  to  Bayou  Magon,  and  near  several  major  rivera,  including  the  Mississippi,  Tensas,  Ouachita,  arxi 
Boeuf.  During  the  occupation  of  Poverty  Point,  the  Arkansas  River  flowed  a  short  distance  west  of  Site 
16WC5.  Its  riverine  location  made  it  ideal  for  exploiting  the  flow  of  trade  goods  from  other  regions  (Muller 
1983;  Neitzel  and  Perry  1977;  Neuman  1984;  Smith  et  ai.  1983).  Evidence  of  long  distance  trade  at  Poverty 
Point  indudes  ceramics  from  the  St  Johns  River  region  of  northeastern  Rorida;  iithic  materials  from  deposits 
in  Arkansas,  Illinois.  Indiana.  Missouri.  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee;  and,  native  copper  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region  (Neuman  1984).  Poverty  Point  culture  may  represent  the  first  chiefdom-ievel  society  to 
develop  in  the  eastern  United  States  (Muller  1983;  Smith  et  al.  1983). 

Poverty  Point  (16WC5)  is  distinguished  primarBy  by  its  large  earthworks  and  Its  complex  microiithic 
iixiustry.  The  earthworks  Indude  six  segmented  ridges.  15  to  46  m  (50  to  150  ft)  wide,  that  form  five  sides 
of  an  octagon,  and  several  other  Poverty  Point  mounds  scattered  throughout  the  immediate  site  area.  The 
largest  mound.  Mound  A.  may  be  a  large  bird  effigy.  At  the  time  of  its  construction.  Poverty  Point  was  the 
largest  earthwork  in  the  Americas  (Neuman  1984). 

Poverty  Point  culture  exhibited  an  elaborate  lapidary  technology  that  typically  utilized  exotic  Iithic 
rra^eriais  such  as  red  jasper,  quartzites,  quartz  crystals,  magnetite,  hematite,  talc,  various  slates,  galena, 
limonite.  feldspar,  fluorite,  amethyst,  and  various  translucent  stones.  Many  of  these  materials  were  imported 
from  throughout  the  central  United  States.  The  majority  of  the  lapidary  items  consist  of  a  variety  of  well- 
formed  and  decorated  beads  and  pendants  (Neuman  1984). 

Vessel  fragments  occasionally  are  recovered  from  Poverty  Point  sites.  These  include  both  steatite 
vessels  and  fiber-tempered  pottery.  While  its  use  was  not  widespread,  the  fiber-tempered  pottery  marked 
the  initial  manufacture  and  utiiizatton  of  pottery  in  the  region.  Numerous  clay  cooking  balls,  called  Poverty 
Point  objects,  also  are  recovered  from  Poverty  Point  sites.  These  balls,  which  exhibit  a  variety  of  shapes, 
sizes,  and  decorations,  apparently  were  heated  by  fire  and  used  to  cook  food  (Neuman  1984;  Smith  et  al. 
1983). 
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Poverty  Point  sites  typically  are  found  on  Quaternary  terraces  or  older  land  masses  overlooking 
major  stream  courses,  along  major  river  levees  of  active  or  relict  river  channels,  at  river-lake  junctions,  and 
along  coastal  estuaries  o<*  oider  land  surfaces  located  within  a  coastal  marsh  area.  These  sites  appear  to 
be  located  In  areas  ideal  for  exploiting  forest-edge  resources.  Setdemertt  typically  consisted  of  large 
regional  centers  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  small  hamlets  (Neitzel  and  Perry  1977;  Neuman  1984;  Smith  et 
al.  1983).  No  Poverty  Point  sites  have  been  Identified  along  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project 
area. 


Tchefuncte  Culture/Tchula  Period  (500  B.C.  -  A.D._1QQ) 

The  Tchefuncte  culture  is  characterized  by  the  first  widespread  use  of  pottery,  although  within  the 
context  of  a  Late  Archaic-like  hunting  and  gathering  tradition,  and  with  a  Late  Archaic-like  tool  inventory 
(Neuman  1984;  Smith  et  al.  1983).  The  Tchefuncte  culture  first  was  identified  at  the  Tchefuncte  site  (16ST1), 
on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  (Ford  and  Quimby  1945;  Weinstein  and  Rivet  1978).  Originally, 
Tchefuncte  culture  was  thought  to  be  an  adaptation  to  the  southwestern  Louisiana  coast  and  to  the  cc.'itra! 
portion  of  the  Vermilion  Rh/er  in  south  central  Louisiana.  Tchefuncte  or  Tchefuncte-llke  ceramics  now  have 
been  found  In  southeastern  Missouri,  northwestern  Mississippi,  the  Yazoo  Basin,  coastal  Alabama,  and 
northeastern  and  southeastern  Texas  (Neuman  1984;  Smith  et  al.  1983). 

Most  Tchefuncte  sites  are  classified  as  coastal  middens,  or  as  Inland  villages  or  hamlets. 
Settlements  usually  occurred  along  slack  water  environments  of  slow  secondary  streams  that  drained 
bottomlands,  floodplain  lakes,  and  littoral  zones  (Neuman  1984;  Smith  et  al.  1983). 

Six  coastal  Tchefuncte  and  Tchefuncte-like  phases  have  been  identified  in  Louisiana  and  eastern 
Texas,  including  Pontchartrain,  Beau  Mire.  Lafayette.  Grand  Lake,  Sabine  Lake,  and  Clear  Lake.  Only  one, 
the  Beau  Mire  phase,  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  area.  The  Beau  Mire  phase  is  identified  as  a 
late  Tchula  period  phase  situated  in  the  Mississippi  River  region  between  Baton  Rouge  and  the  Convent, 
Louisiana  area.  The  type  site.  Beau  Mire  (16AN17),  is  an  earthen  midden  located  within  a  cane  field  situated 
adjacent  to  New  River,  a  crevasse  distributary  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  phase  is  differentiated  from  the 
nearby  Pontchartrain  phase  by  its  distinctive  ceramic  assemblage.  Dominant  Beau  Mire  phase  ceramic 
types  include  Orleans  Punctated,  Tammany  Punctated,  and  Lake  Borgne  Incised;  small  quantities  of 
Tchefuncte  Stamped  ceramics  also  are  common.  On  the  other  hand,  sandy  paste  Mandeville  wares  and 
Alexander  Series  wares,  both  of  which  are  prominent  at  Pontchartrain  phase  sites,  are  lacking  at  Beau  Mire 
phase  sites.  Design  characteristics  such  as  broad-line  incising  and  cross-hatched  rims,  both  of  which 
su^  jest  a  Marksville  influence,  indicate  the  Beau  Mire  phase  dates  from  the  late  Tchula  period  (Weinstein 
19^;  Weinstein  and  Rivet  1978). 

The  Beau  Mire  lithic  assemblage  is  dominated  by  dart  points,  primarily  Shumia  points.  A  variety  of 
chipped  adzes  or  celts  also  have  been  recovered,  along  with  a  few  Jaketown  perforators.  To  date,  all 
identified  Beau  Mire  sites  have  been  classified  as  earthen  middens  (Weinstein  1986). 

Tchefuncte  subsistence  systems  continued  to  rely  on  hunting,  gathering,  and  utilization  of  marine 
resources.  Faunal  remains  recovered  from  Tchefuncte  (16ST1)  included  deer,  opossum,  muskrat,  fox,  otter, 
raccoon,  bear,  wildcat,  dog.  a  variety  of  birds,  alligator,  alligator  gar,  catfish,  drum,  clam,  oyster,  and  marine 
conch.  Rora  recovered  from  other  Tchefuncte  sites  include  squash,  gourd,  hickory  nuts,  persimmons,  wild 
plum,  and  grapes  (Smith  et  al.  1983). 
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Marksville  Culture  (A.D.IQO  •  400> 


Marksville  culture,  named  for  the  Marksville  site  (16AV1)  in  Avoyelles  Parish,  often  is  viewed  as  a 
localized  version  of  the  elaborate  mkjwestem  Hopewell  culture.  Marksville  peoples  apparently  used  a 
hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering  subsistence  strategy  much  like  those  used  by  earlier  cultures.  A  more  highly 
organized  social  structure  is  Implied  by  the  Comdex  geometric  earthworks,  conical  burial  mounds,  and 
unique  mortuary  ritual  system.  Some  items,  such  as  elaborately  decorated  ceramics,  were  marujfeictured 
primarily  for  Inclusion  in  burials.  Burial  items  also  included  pearl  beads,  carved  stone  effigy  pipes,  copper 
ear  spods,  copper  tubes,  galena  beads,  and  carved  coal  objects.  Towards  the  end  of  this  Marksville  period. 
Hopewelllan  influence  declined,  and  mortuary  practices  became  less  complex  (Neuman  1984;  Smith  et  al. 
1983). 


Ceramic  decorative  motifs  such  as  cross-hatching,  U-shaped  Incised  lines,  zoned  dentate  rocker 
stamping,  cord-wrapped  stick  impressions,  stylized  birds,  and  bisected  circles  were  shared  by  Marksvile 
and  Hopewell  cultures  (Smith  et  ai.  1983).  Additional  Marksville  traits  include  a  chipped  stone  assemblage 
of  knives,  scrapers,  celts,  drills,  ground  stone  atlad  weights  and  plummets,  bone  awls  and  fishhooks,  baked 
day  balls,  arxl  medium  to  large  stemmed  projectile  points.  A  variety  of  exotic  artifacts  commonly  found  at 
Marksville  sites  suggests  extensive  trade  networks  and  possibly  a  ranked,  non-egalitarian  society.  Some 
commonly  found  exotic  items  indude  imported  copper  earspools,  panpipes,  platform  pipes,  figurines,  and 
beads  (Neuman  1984;  Smith  et  al.  1983).  The  utilitarian  material  culture  remained  essentially  unchanged, 
reflecting  an  overall  continuity  in  subsistence  systems  (Smith  et  al.  1983). 


Trowille-Coles  Creek  Culture  fA.D.  400-  11001 

Troyville  culture,  named  after  the  mostly  destroyed  Troyville  mound  group  (16CT7)  In  Jonesville, 
Louisiana,  represents  a  transitional  culture  that  culminated  in  Coles  Creek  culture  around  A.D.  700  (Smith 
et  al.  1983).  Both  subsistence  agriculture  and  the  bow  and  arrow  developed  during  this  time,  which  radically 
altered  subsequent  prehistoric  lifeways.  Troyville  artifact  assemblages  reflect  these  changes;  differences 
indude  larger  vessel  size  and  shapes  of  pottery  (food  storage  vessels),  the  appearance  of  shell  hoes  and 
other  cultivational  Implements,  and  utilization  of  smaller  points  for  arrows  as  opposed  to  spears.  During 
Troyville,  maize,  bean,  and  squash  agriculture  became  widespread,  leading  to  more  complex  patterns,  vis-d- 
vis  settlement,  subsistence  and  social  organization. 

Coles  Creek  culture  emerged  from  Troyville  around  A.D.  700.  Coles  Creek  sites  appear  to  be  larger, 
more  numerous,  and  more  ccmolex  than  those  of  their  predecessors.  The  platform  and  ceremonial  mourxi 
construction,  and  the  complex  out  of  some  Coles  Creek  sites,  imply  the  emergence  of  a  chiefdom-iike 
society  (Muller  1983;  Smith  et  al.  1983).  These  social  changes  reflect  the  stable  food  supply  fostered  by 
adoption  of  agriculture  and  the  bow  and  arrow  during  the  preceding  Troyville  times. 

Coles  Creek  peoples  continued  to  use  Troyville  wares,  with  some  elaborations.  The  Churupa 
Punctate  and  the  Mazique  Incised  designs,  both  of  which  are  characteristic  of  Troyville  culture,  were  used 
by  both  Coles  Creek  and  Plaquemine  pottery  makers  (Mclntire  1958).  Similarly,  French  Fork  incised,  which 
formed  the  basis  for  many  Troyville  classifications,  continued  to  be  used  by  Coles  Creek  peoples  (Phillips 
1970). 


A  new  ceramic  complex  that  included  larger  vessels  and  a  wider  range  o^  aecorative  motifs,  usually 
situated  on  the  upper  half  of  the  vessel,  also  was  utilized  (Neuman  1984).  Coles  Creek  Incised,  Beldeau 
Incised.  Mazique  Incised,  and  Pontchat  \-i  Check  Stamped  characterize  the  culture.  A  distinctive 
decorative  type,  Coles  Creek  Incised,  contains  a  series  of  incised  lines  near  the  rim  of  the  vessel,  often 
accompanied  underneath  by  a  row  of  triangular  impressions  (Smith  et  al.  1983).  Some  ceramic  motifs 
suggest  outside  cultural  influences.  For  example,  zoned  rocker  stamping,  incised  lines,  arxj  curvilinear 
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motifs  are  representative  d  decorative  styles  associated  with  the  Rorida  Gulf  Coast:  cord  marfcing  and  red 
fflming  were  popular  traits  commonly  us^  in  the  central  Mississippi  area  (Smith  et  al.  1983). 

The  majority  of  Coles  Creek  sites  were  situated  along  stream  systems  where  sol  composition  and 
fertility  were  fcn^bie  for  agriculture.  Natural  levees,  particuiaily  those  situated  along  old  cutoffs  arxl 
Inactive  channels,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  desirable  locations  (Neuman  1984). 

Larger  Coles  Creek  sites  are  characterized  by  large  flat-topped  pyramidal  mounds;  at  larger,  multiple 
mound  sites,  mounds  typically  were  constructed  around  an  open  plaza.  Whie  burials  at  times  were  located 
within  them,  these  mounds  ^marfly  served  as  bulding  platforms.  Wattle  and  daub  temple*  structures 
surmounted  these  earthworks.  At  some  Coles  Creek  sites,  the  mounds  were  connected  by  low,  narrow 
causeways. 

The  complexity  of  Coles  Creek  mound  systems  suggests  a  more  Intricate  social  structure;  a 
centralized  authority  and  sizable  labor  force  must  have  existed  to  build,  maintain,  arxl  utflize  these  moimds. 
The  centralized  authority  apparently  was  of  a  special  religious  class  and  occupied  the  larger  mound  sites: 
the  general  population  lived  In  the  region  surrounding  the  large  ceremonial  centers  (Neuman  1984;  Smith 
etal.  1983). 

Small  Coles  Creek  sites  consist  mostly  of  hamlets  and  shell  middens;  they  normally  do  not  contain 
mounds.  Coles  Creek  shell  middens  commonly  occur  in  the  coastal  region  on  the  higher  pcmions  of  natural 
levees  (Springer  1974). 


Plaouemlne  Culture  (A.D.  1100  •  1600) 

The  Plaquemine  culture  represents  an  indigenous  development  that  emerged  from  Coles  Creek. 
The  Medora  site,  16WBR1,  described  by  Quimby  (1951),  typifies  Plaquemine  culture.  Plaquemine  peoples 
continued  the  settlement  patterns,  economic  organization,  and  religious  practices  established  by  the  Coles 
Creek  cultures;  however,  agriculture,  sociopolitical  structure,  and  religious  ceremonialism  intensified. 
Plaquemine  sites  are  characterized  as  ceremonial  sites  with  multiple  mounds  facing  a  central  plaza,  and 
surrounded  by  dispersed  villages  and  hamlets  (Smith  et  al.  1983). 

Although  derived  from  the  Coles  Creek  tradition,  Plaquemine  ceramics  display  distinctive  features 
that  mark  the  emergence  of  a  separate  culture.  Plaquemine  ceramics  were  tempered  with  a  variety  of 
materials,  including  shell.  Brushing  became  the  dominant  decorative  technique,  although  earlier  techniques 
such  as  incising  and  punctating  pottery  continued.  Engraving  vessels  after  firing  also  became  popular 
(Smith  et  al.  1983).  Plaquemine  Brushed  appears  to  have  been  the  most  widespread  ceramic  type.  Other 
ceramic  types  utilized  by  Plaquemine  culture  include  Evansville  Punctate,  Hardy  Incised,  Harrison  Bayou 
Incised,  L’^u  Noire  Incised,  Leland  Incised.  Manchac  Incised,  and  Mazique  incised.  Decorated  wares  and 
plain  wares  (e.g.,  Anna  Burnished  Plain  and  Addis  Plain)  were  well-made.  Vessel  shapes  remained  similar 
to  earlier  ceramic  types. 


Mississippian  Culture  fA.D.  1100  -  1700) 

Late  in  the  prehistoric  period,  the  indigenous  Plaquemine  culture  was  influenced  by  Mississippian 
culture.  Mississippian  influence  radiated  from  the  middle  Mississippi  River  Valley  to  southern  Louisiana,  into 
central  North  Carolina,  and  northward  into  the  Great  Lakes  region  (Haag  1971).  Mississippian  culture  was 
characterized  by  large  urban  centers  associated  with  mound  groups,  lavish  burials  and  grave  goods,  and 
shell-tempered  pottery.  Mississippian  sites  in  Louisiana  typically  are  located  along  the  extreme  southeastern 
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coast  and  in  an  isolated  pocket  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  state.  Mississippian  culture  continued  to 
influence  iifeways  of  southern  Louisiana  until  contact  with  European  cultures. 

Mississippian  subsistence  was  based  on  the  cultivation  of  maize,  beans,  squash  and  pumpkins; 
collection  of  iocal  plants,  nuts  and  seeds;  and,  fishing  and  hunting  of  local  faunal  spades.  Mt^or 
Mtesissipplan  sites  were  located  on  fertile  bottomlands  of  major  river  valleys;  sandy  arxl  light  loam  sols 
usually  composed  these  bottomlands.  A  typical  Mississippian  settlement  consteted  of  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  village  houses,  surrounding  a  truncated  pyramidal  mound.  These  mounds  served  as 
platforms  for  temples  or  as  houses  for  the  elite.  A  highly  organized  and  complex  social  system  undoubtedly 
ttdsted  to  support  these  intricate  communities. 

Mississippian  pottery  is  characterized  by  shell  tempering,  an  innovation  that  enabled  pdters  to 
create  larger  ve^s  (Smith  et  al.  1983).  Ceramic  vessels  induded  short  arxl  tail  globular  jars,  deep  and 
shallow  bowls,  footed  vessels,  plates,  stirrup-handled  bottles,  effigy  vessels,  and  gourd  forms.  Decorative 
techniques  indude  engraving,  negative  painting,  Incising,  brushing,  punctating.  plrwhlng.  pdlshing.  and 
applique.  Modelled  animal  heads  and  anthropomorphic  images  also  adorned  ceramic  vessels.  Other 
Ml^issippian  artifacts  indude  chipped  and  ground  stone  tools;  shell  Items  such  as  hairpins,  beads,  aivl 
gorgets;  and,  mica  and  copper  items  (Neuman  1984). 


Previous  Investigations 

Previous  Cultural  Resources  Surveys  In  the  Vicinitv  of  the  Project  Area 

Several  cultural  resources  surveys  have  been  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  area,  which 
has  been  defined  as  the  Mississippi  natural  levee  from  River  Miles  207  downriver  to  the  Iberville  -  Ascension 
parish  line,  near  River  MBe  187.3.  Ouimby  (1957)  reported  on  a  Plaquemine  Culture  ceremonial  center,  the 
Bayou  Goula  site  (16IV11);  it  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  near  Bayou  Goula. 
Louisiana.  The  site,  excavated  in  1941 ,  was  comprised  of  two  platform  mounds  dating  from  the  (^es  Creek 
to  Plaquemine  stage,  arxJ  also  contained  an  historic  contact  component.  The  mounds  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  in  stages,  with  the  larger  mound.  Mound  1,  constructed  in  three  stages.  These  mounds 
probably  were  construded  during  prehistoric  times,  and  may  not  have  been  used  during  the  early  contact 
period.  Aboriginal  occupation  continued  into  the  eariy  historic  period.  WhDe  the  documents  are 
inconclusive,  the  initial  French  contact  with  the  aboriginal  village  at  16IV1 1  occurred  either  during  the  1699 
Iberville  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  during  the  1718  Paris  concession  (Quimby  1957;  Giardino 
1984). 


Woodiel  (1980a,  1980b)  reported  on  the  1977  through  1978  excavations  at  the  St.  Gabriel  site 
(16IV128),  on  the  Mississippi  River  natural  levee  northeast  of  St.  Gabriel,  Louisiana.  The  St.  Gabriel  site  was 
a  late  Coles  Creek  to  early  Plaquemine  Culture  ceremonial  center.  At  the  time  of  its  excavation,  the  site 
included  one  earthen  mound  and  the  largely  destroyed  adjacent  village  site.  The  excavated  mound  was 
similar  to  those  excavated  at  the  Medora  site  (16WBR1)  and  Bayou  Goula  (16IV11).  It  also  was  built  in 
stages,  in  association  with  buildings  (temples).  Woodiel  noted  two  settlement  patterns.  For  example,  the 
St  Gabriel  site  was  located  on  the  backsiope  of  the  natural  levee  of  the  Mississippi  River,  between  the 
natural  levee  crest  and  the  backswamps,  and  adjacent  to  a  probable  prehistoric  crevasse  (water  source). 
This  placed  the  site  near  two  distinct  ecozones.  the  natural  levee  and  the  backswamp,  allowing  the 
inhabitants  to  exploit  a  wider  variety  of  faunal  and  floral  resources  than  would  be  available  in  a  single 
ecozone.  These  food  resources  included  large  and  small  mammals,  birds,  turtles,  fish,  persimmon,  honey 
locust  seeds,  arxi  at  least  some  corn.  In  addition,  Woodiel  noted  that  other  prehistoric  sites  along  the 
Mississippi  River  often  were  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cutting  bank  of  a  meander  loop  (Woodiel  1980a, 
1980b). 
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Mdntlre  (1980)  conducted  a  Level  I  sun/ey  oi  a  proposed  sewer  system,  which  extended  from 
Sunshine.  Louisiana,  through  St  Gabriel  and  Jerusalem,  and  terminated  at  Carviie.  Louisiana.  Survey 
Included  both  pedestrian  reconnaissance  and  limited  subsurface  teding  in  areas  of  perceived  high 
probablilty.  While  no  cultural  resources  were  identified  within  the  survey  corridor,  Mcintire  reco^iized  the 
high  probability  of  firxllng  sites  along  the  Mississippi  River  natural  levee,  arxf  recommerxled  more  irttensh/e 
subsurface  testing  prior  to  construction  of  the  sewer  line. 

The  following  year,  Mcintire  (1981)  surveyed  a  (banned  pipeline  corridor  that  extended  from  Weeks 
Island,  Louisiana,  northeastward  to  the  Louisiana/Mississippi  state  line  at  ttre  northern  edge  of  SL  Helena 
Parish.  The  pipeline  corridor  crossed  the  Missi^ppi  River  approximately  0.7  km  (0.4  mi)  upriver  from 
Carviile,  and  exterxied  northeastward  near  Bayou  Braud.  Survey  included  pedestrian  reconnaissance  and 
the  excavation  of  widely  scattered  shovel  tests  in  areas  consider^  to  have  a  high  probability  for  containing 
cultural  deposits.  No  archeological  sites  were  identified  during  survey  of  the  project  corridor. 

Tulane  University  (Yakubik  et  ai.  1981)  surveyed  a  portion  of  Plaquemine  Point  prior  to  cor^truction 
of  the  proposed  Manchac  Oil  Refinery.  Sever^  components  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Forlorn 
Hope  Plantation  site  (16IV138)  were  identified  during  the  sun/ey.  Portions  of  the  site  were  evaluated  as 
potentially  significant;  however,  these  resources  were  located  outside  the  proposed  construction  impact 
area.  Additional  testing  was  recommended  should  the  potentially  significant  resource  become  threatened. 

Fredlund  (1982)  examined  two  eighteenth  century  archeological  sites  at  Bayou  Goida.  Site  16IV134 
was  located  on  a  natu^  levee  of  a  former  channel  of  the  Bayou  Goula  distributary.  The  site  contakred  a 
large  subassemblage  of  Native  American  ceramics  in  assocl^ion  with  eighteenth  century  Euro-American 
rerrrains.  Artifacts  included  Leiand  Incised  and  MIssissippian  shell  tempered  ceramics.  Historic  trade  items 
Included  beads,  gun  flints,  pipes,  and  European  ceramics.  Fredlund  (1982)  argued  that  16IV134  may  have 
been  the  site  of  the  Bayougoula-Mugulasha  village  visited  by  d’Iberville  in  1699.  By  the  time  of  European 
contact,  the  region  around  White  Castie  was  occupied  by  the  Bayougoula  Indians.  In  1699,  Pierre  Le  Moyne 
d’Iberville  and  a  small  expedition  encountered  a  Bayougoula-Mugulasha  village.  Iberville  was  accompanied 
by  Father  Paul  Du  Ru,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who  eventually  supervised  the  construction  of  a  church  at  the 
Bayougoula-Mugulasha  village.  In  fact.  Bayou  Goula  may  be  considered  the  oldest  French  settlement  in 
Louisiana.  However,  later  that  same  year  the  church  was  destroyed  amid  Intertribal  conflict  and  the 
Bayougoula  Indians  later  fled  the  area  after  having  been  attacked  by  the  Tensas  Indians.  By  1718,  the 
region  of  Bayou  Goula  was  settled  by  the  Chitimacha  (Giardino  1984).  Site  16IV1 1 ,  traditionally  thought  to 
have  been  the  Bayougoula-Mugulasha  Village,  apparently  conforms  more  closely  to  historical  descriptions 
of  the  du  Buisson-du  Vemax  Concession  of  1718  (Giardino  1984). 

Bryant  et  al.  (1982)  reported  on  a  bankline  survey  near  the  town  of  Bayou  Goula,  at  the  Tally  Ho 
Plantation  site  (16IV135),  a  large  nineteenth  century  sugar  plantation.  However,  bankline  erosion  and  levee 
construction  had  disturbed  the  site  In  that  area.  The  majority  of  remains,  which  dated  from  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  were  recovered  from  the  surface.  No  additional  testing  of  the  site  was 
recommended. 

In  1982,  Stuart  and  Greene  (1983)  examined  the  proposed  Plaquemine  Bend  Revetment,  located 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  downriver  from  the  city  of  Plaquemine.  An  intensive  pedestrian 
survey  was  conducted  within  the  approximately  6.3  km  (3.9  mi)  long  project  area.  No  cultural  resources 
were  encountered  during  survey. 

Shafer  et  al.  (1984)  examined  the  12.8  km  (8  mi)  St.  Gabriel  Levee  alignment  prior  to  enlargement 
of  the  levee  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District.  Their  survey  corridor  extended  from 
approximately  5  km  (3.1  mi)  upriver  from  Sunshine,  to  3.7  km  (2.3  mi)  downriver  from  St.  Gabriel.  One 
historic  archeological  site,  16IV142.  was  recorded  near  St.  Gabriel.  This  site  consisted  of  three  concrete 
foundations  dating  from  the  late  nineteenth  to  early  twentieth  century.  Shafer  et  al.  (1984)  tentatively 
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associated  these  remains  with  an  early  twentieth  century  ferry  landing;  they  suggested  that  the  site  probably 
was  not  a  significant  cultural  resource.  Site  l6tV142  was  re-examir>ed  during  the  current  investigations. 

Bryant  (1985)  surveyed  a  17.7  km  (11  mi)  long  proposed  pipeline  corridor  for  Sheii  Oa  Company 
in  Iberville  and  Ascerision  parishes.  This  corridor  extended  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Iberville  Parish 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  currer^  project  area.  Two  historic  spot  finds  were  recorded:  Spot  Rnd  X16IV  F  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  natural  levee,  and  Spot  Find  XI 61V  G  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River  natural  levee.  Numerous  brick  fragments,  two  peariware  fragments,  and  a  piece  of 
whiteware  were  observed  within  the  Spot  Rixf  X16IV  F  area.  A  3  m  (10  ft)  diameter  amorphous  brick  pile 
and  a  fragment  of  Albany  slip  stoneware  aiso  were  located  at  Spot  Rnd  XI 61V  G.  While  no  excavation  units 
were  placed  witNn  either  location,  Bryant  (1985)  evaluated  both  locations  as  not  significant,  because  of  the 
observed  apparent  dearth  of  in  situ  deposit  arxl  features.  No  additional  archeological  testing  of  the  project 
area  was  recommended. 

In  1984,  R.  Christopher  Goodwin  &  Associates,  Inc.,  conducted  a  cultural  resources  survey  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  New  Orleans  District.  This  survey  involved  examination  erf  five  revetment 
items  in  F^quemines,  St.  James,  Ascension,  and  Iberville  parishes  (Goodwin  et  ai.  1985).  Survey  near  the 
project  area  occurred  along  the  New  River  Bend  revetment,  which  is  situated  on  the  Mississipfrf  RK/er  batture 
from  the  Carville  Ferry  downriver  5.2  km  (3.25  mi),  past  Carville.  Survey  consisted  of  p^estrian  survey 
augmented  by  systematic  shovel  testing.  Three  sites  were  recorded  during  survey.  Hard  Times  Plantation 
(16tV143)  contained  extensively  damaged  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  plantation  remains. 
Carville  Dump  (t6iV144)  consisted  of  a  twentieth  century  and  modem  dump  on  the  batture  In  frortt  of 
Carville.  New  River  Berid  1  (16IV145)  consisted  of  the  remains  of  a  nineteenth  to  early  twentieth  century 
boiler  foundation.  None  of  these  sites  possessed  the  qualities  of  significance  as  defined  by  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria  of  evaluation  (36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]),  and  no  additional  testing  was 
recommended. 

Goodwin,  Gendel  et  al.  (1987)  reported  the  results  of  a  cultural  resources  survey  of  the  White  Castle 
Revetment  Item.  The  approximately  2.6  km  (1.6  mi)  long  project  area  was  situated  directly  across  the  river 
from  the  Gillis  W.  Long  Hansen's  Disease  Center  (U.S.  PuUic  Health  Senrice  Hospital  No.  66).  During 
survey,  five  archeological  sites  were  Identified  (Sites  16IV147  •  16IV151).  These  sites  generally  consisted 
of  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  archeological  deposits  associated  with  the  plantations.  Based  on 
collected  data,  two  of  these  sites.  Sites  16IV147  and  16IV149,  were  evaluated  as  potentially  significant 
cultural  resources;  additional  testing  of  these  two  sites  was  recommended. 

Sites  16IV147  and  16IV149  subsequently  were  tested  and  evaluated  by  R.  Christopher  Goodwin  & 
Associates,  Inc.  (Goodwin,  Armstrong  et  al.  1988).  Both  sites  were  eroding  out  of  the  bankline.  One,  Site 
161 VI 47,  contained  the  remains  of  a  small,  partial  brick  floor  feature  otherwise  devoid  of  artifacts;  it 
tentatively  was  interpreted  as  the  residual  remains  of  a  furnace.  The  other  site,  Site  1 61  Vi  49,  contained  small 
amounts  of  domestic  refuse  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century;  this  debris  may  have  been  associated  with 
Celeste  Plantation.  Based  on  their  low  archeoiogicai  integrity  and  limited  research  potential,  both  of  these 
sites  were  evaluated  as  not  significant  cultural  resources;  no  additional  testing  was  recommended  at  these 
two  sites. 


U.S.  Army  Corns  of  Engineers  Emergency  Testing 

Test  excavations  and  the  evaluation  of  Site  16IV146  were  conducted  by  Ms.  Carroll  Kleinhans,  a 
former  archeologist  with  the  New  Orleans  District,  Corps  of  Engineers.  According  to  the  New  Orleans 
District,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Ms.  Kleinhans  has  all  the  records  and  documents  regarding  the 
testing  of  Site  16IV146.  Despite  several  requests  from  the  New  Orleans  District,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Ms.  Kleinhans  has  yet  to  provide  any  records  and/or  documentation  on  the  emergency  testing. 
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According  to  Ms.  Kleinhans.  the  site  was  disturbed  and  did  not  warrant  additionai  investigatioa  Mr.  Steve 
Smith  (Historic  Archeoiogist,  Louisiana  State  Historic  Preservation  Office)  visited  the  site  and  concurred  with 
Ms.  Kleinhans  (Kenneth  A.  Ashworth,  personal  communication  1993). 


Previoustv  Recorded  Archeoiooicai  Sites  Located  near  the  Project  Area 

Fifteen  previousiy  recorded  archeoiooicai  sites  are  situated  within  the  vicinity  of  the  project  area 
(Tablel).  These  sites  included  two  prehistoric  Native  American  sites  (one  with  an  early  historic  coniponert), 
nine  historic  Euro-American  sites,  and  four  sites  with  both  prehistoric  Native  Ameri^  and  historic  Euro- 
American  components. 

Atotal  of  six  sites  contatai  Native  American  comporMnts.  The  Bayou  Goula  sfte  (16iV1l)  consists 
of  a  Coles  Creek  and  Ptaquamine  vWage  site  which  included  two  earthen  mounds.  The  site  continued  to 
be  occupied  into  the  eariy  1700a.  The  nearby  QaraMiaray  Place  (16iV12)  is  a  generaHy  contemporaneous 
Plaquemine  vliage  site  that  also  contains  two  earthen  mounds.  Both  of  these  mounds  have  been  plowed 
down  considerably.  A  third  mourKi  site,  the  SL  Gabriel  Mound  site  (16IV128)  contained  two  late  Coles  Creek 
to  early  Plaquemine  mounds;  one  of  these  mounds  survived  into  the  19e0s.  This  surviving  mound  was 
ttccavated  prior  to  construction  of  a  prison;  the  site  now  has  been  destroyed.  Skes  16IV1 1  and  16IV12  have 
not  been  evaluated.  The  remaining  sites  with  Native  American  components  aH  corttain  prehistoric  ceramic 
scatters;  these  sites  included  l6iV13S.  16iV148,  arxl  16IV151.  The  prehistoric  componertts  at  these  three 
sites  were  assessed  as  not  significark  (Table  1). 

Approximately  eight  of  these  sites  include  remains  associated  with  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
century  plantations,  ^you  Gouia  •  Tally  Ho  (16IV13S).  Forlorn  Hope  -  Grenada  Plarttation  (16iV138),  Hard 
Times  Plantation  (16iV143),  Virginia  Plantation  (16IV146),  White  Castle  4  (16IV149),  and  White  Castle  6 
(16IV151)  consist  of  nineteenth  to  eariy  twentieth  century  scatters  of  domestic  and  architectural  debris. 
WhBefour  of  these  sites  (16iV135, 16IV143, 1 6IV1 49.  and  16IV1 51).  and  the  batture  portions  of  the  remaining 
two  sites  (16IV138  and  16iV146)  were  evaluated  as  not  significant,  the  landside  portions  of  Sites  16IV138 
and  16IV1 46  were  not  evaluated.  New  River  Bend  1  (16iVl45)  consisted  of  the  apparent  foundation  remains 
of  a  plantation  boBer,  whBe  White  Castle  2  (16IV147)  contained  the  probable  remains  of  a  destroyed 
plantation  furnace.  Both  of  these  sites  were  evaluated  as  not  significant  cultural  resources  (Table  1).  The 
non-batture  plantation  remains  associated  with  these  plantation  sites  have  not  been  recorded  (except  for 
16iV138  and  16IV146)  or  evaiuated.  Future  construction  within  the  latter  areas  should  be  preceded  by  a 
thorough  archeoiogicai  examination. 

Five  remaining  components  have  been  recorded  in  the  area.  The  St.  Gabriel  Mound  site  (16IV128) 
also  included  an  historic  cemetery.  Site  161 VI 42  contained  the  remains  of  three  late  nineteenth  to  early 
twentieth  century  concrete  foundation;  historic  research  conducted  by  Shafer  et  al.  (1984)  suggested  that 
these  remains  were  associated  with  a  ferry  landing.  CarvUle  Dump  (16IV144)  is  a  twentieth  century  dump 
that  continues  to  be  used;  it  is  situated  on  the  batture  in  front  of  Carvilie.  Rnaiiy,  White  Castle  3  (16IV148) 
includes  a  nineteenth  century  artiftict  scatter,  whfle  White  Castle  5  (16IV150)  contains  a  late  eighteenth  or 
early  nineteenth  century  artifact  scatter.  None  of  these  sites  possesses  the  quaiities  of  significance  as 
defined  by  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria  of  evaluation  (36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]),  and  none  is 
considered  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  (Table  1). 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  GEOMORPHIC  SETTING 


TIm  Natural  Setting 

Iberville  Parish  Is  located  entirely  within  the  GuK  Coastal  Plain  and  the  Mississippi  RK/er  afluviai  or 
deltaic  plain.  The  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  is  defined  as  a  gently  roiling  area  with  elevations  under  SOO  feet 
Elevations  in  the  parish  range  from  25  feet  above  sea  level  along  the  natural  levees  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
to  sea  level  in  the  Atchataiaya  Basin  Roodway  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  [USOA]  1977).  The  ibervHe 
Parish  Levee  Enlargement  and  Revetment  project  areas  are  located  on  the  east  Oeft  descending)  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  RK/er,  between  RM  204.0  and  191.0.  The  study  areas  are  located  on  the  batture,  which 
incorporates  the  natural  levee  b^ween  the  riverside  toe  of  the  present  marvmade  levee  and  the  river 
banidine. 

The  batture  consists  of  level  to  gently  undulating  loamy  Convent  sols  that  are  subject  to  deep, 
frequent  flooding  because  of  seasonal  changes  in  river  level  (USDA 1977).  Typically,  the  sols  are  stratified 
dark  brown  silts,  dark  brownish  gray  day,  and  very  fine  brown  sands,  commonly  found  with  dark  brown 
mottling  by  ferrous  oxides.  Ail  of  these  s^s  usually  are  represented  In  any  one  Convent  stratigraphic  unit 
The  order  of  occurrence  and  the  thickness  of  deposits  varies  widely  on  the  batture,  due  to  flooding, 
scouring,  deposition,  and  redeposition  of  sols  and  sediments.  The  Convert  sols  are  fertle.  Plant  roots 
penetrate  easly,  and  water  and  air  move  through  the  sdi  quickly.  However,  the  potentiai  for  crop  agricilUra 
In  this  area  is  very  poor  due  to  flooding.  As  a  result,  most  batture  land  is  unimproved  aixl  virtually 
unutilized.  Cattle  grazing  and  borrowing  are  primary  land  uses.  Docking  faclities  for  nearby  Industries  also 
are  common. 

The  batture  sols  support  vegetation  typical  of  Initial  stages  of  ecologicai  succession,  initial  wliow 
forest  Is  dominated  by  black  wliow  {Salix  nigra),  with  cottonwood  (Popular  deltoides),  sycamore  (piatonus 
occldentalls),  and  hackberry  (Celtls  laevigata)  comprising  the  major  overstory  vegetation.  Sweetgum 
(Uquidambar  styraclflua),  green  ash  (Fraxinus  permsylvanica),  nutall  oak  (Quercus  nutalli),  water  oak 
(Quercus  arkansana).  elm  (Ulmus),  and  pecan  (Carya  iUlnoensIs)  may  occur  at  higher  eievatk^  Poison 
ivy  (Rhus  radicans),  Virginia  and  trumpet  creeper  (Parthenocissus  sp.),  green  briar  (Smilax  sp.),  and 
peppervtne  (^pelopsis  sp.)  are  the  most  prevalent  understory  vegetation  (Bahr  et  al.  1983). 

Important  faunal  species  present  today  Include  deer,  cottontal  rabbit,  swamp  rabbit,  opossum, 
raccoon,  gray  squirrel,  fox  squirrel  and  gray  fox.  In  addition  to  these  species,  others  that  were  formerly 
important  In  the  region  indud^  black  bear  (Euarctos  americanus),  mountain  lion  (Fells  concolor),  and  wolif 
(Canis  lupus).  In  addition  to  mammalian  species,  birds,  fish,  and  reptles  are  common  in  habitats  both  within 
and  near  the  project  area  (Shelford  1963;  Lowery  1974). 

Ciimaticaily,  Ibervlle  Parish  is  part  of  a  broad  region  of  the  Southeastern  United  States  that  lies 
within  a  humid  subtropical  zone.  Ibervlle  is  dominated  by  warm,  moist,  maritime  tropical  air  from  the  nearby 
Gulf  of  Mexico  (USDA  1977).  Due  to  the  low  relief  of  the  area,  very  little  variation  in  the  regional  dimate 
exists.  Average  annual  precipitation  is  14S.3  cm  (57.2  in).  In  July  and  August,  the  warmest  months  of  the 
year,  average  daly  temperatures  range  from  a  high  of  32.8°  C  (91°  F)  to  a  low  of  22.2°  C  (72°  F).  Average 
daly  temperatures  in  January,  the  coolest  month,  range  from  a  high  of  17.2°  C  (63°  F)  to  a  low  of  5.6°  C 
(42°  F).  The  first  freezing  temperatures  occur,  on  average,  in  late  November  to  early  December,  with  the 
last  freezing  temperatures  occurring  in  mid-February  to  early  March  (USDA  1977).  The  average  growing 
season  may  last  295  days. 
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The  cyde  of  delta  fonnation  and  subsequent  abandonment  that  is  the  dominant  geomorphlc  process 
operating  in  southeastern  Louisiana  has  been  described  in  depth  eisewhere  (Goodwin  et  ai.  1991 ;  Goodwin. 
Wojtaia  et  ai.  1988).  The  major  deita  iobes  of  the  Mississippi  River  are  illustrated  In  Rgure  4.  More  germane 
to  this  report  is  the  formation  of  the  Mississippi  RK/er  deltaic  plain,  an  area  of  about  13,000  square  miles  that 
Indudes  most  of  the  state  below  the  town  erf  Angda.  This  area  can  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  and 
lower  deltaic  plains,  of  which  the  upper  deltaic  plain  is  the  dder. 

The  St.  Gabriel  Revetment  arxl  Levee  Enlargement  project  areas  are  located  in  the  upper  deltaic 
plain  of  the  Mississippi  River,  within  the  modem  meander  belt  that  the  river  has  occupied  for  approximately 
4,800  years  (Sauder  1974:22).  The  upper  deltaic  plain  lies  above  the  area  of  significant  tidal/marirte 
influences  and  of  salt  water  intrusion.  It  Is  usually  a  continuation  of  the  upriver  alluvial  valley,  in  that  riverine 
processes  predominate  (Cdeman  and  Prior  1983:140).  in  the  upper  deltaic  plain,  deposits  may  be 
associated  either  with  migratory  channels  (braided  or  meandering),  or  with  lacustrine  fills  and  floodpteins. 
The  floodplain  may  Indude  backswamps,  marshes,  and  freshwater  lakes  (Coleman  and  Prior  1983:140). 
Overbank  flooding  during  annual  high  water  periods  and  associated  crevasses  are  important  aspects  of  land 
formation  and  modification  (Cdeman  and  Prior  1983:140). 

Fresh-water  swamps,  or  backswamps,  form  in  the  interstitial  areas  of  distributaries,  as  wen  as  in 
areas  flanking  the  backsiope  portions  of  the  natural  levees.  Rne  silts  and  days,  along  with  organic  debris, 
are  the  aggrading  materials  In  this  subenvironment  These  low-lying  areas  retain  standing  water  for  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  year,  with  most  areas  remaining  inundated  year-round  (Smith  et  al.  1986:25).  Beyond  the 
fringes  of  the  fresh  water  swamps,  areas  of  marsh  develop.  Marshes  can  be  subdivided  into  fresh,  brackish, 
and  saline  varieties.  Each  supports  different  floral  and  faunal  communities.  Marshes  are  characterized  as 
areas  of  reeds  and  grasses  that  perennially  retain  standing  water.  The  primary  sediments  consist  of  days 
ar)d  large  amounts  of  organic  materiais.  The  large  vdume  of  organic  debris  produced  by  a  marsh 
environment  results  in  thick  layers  of  peat  (Smith  et  al.  1986:25-26). 

The  Mississippi  River  delta  region  has  undergone  dramatic  changes  since  the  advent  of  man-made 
protection  levees.  The  greatest  .  .  .  influence  on  the  modem  delta  is  the  artificial  confinement  of  the 
Mississippi  River*  (Bahr  et  ai.  1983:104).  Control  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  levees  and  revetments  has 
confined  natural  alteration,  induding  deposition  and  erosion,  to  the  batture.  Prior  to  the  completbn  of  the 
modem  levee  system  in  the  lower  Mississippi  River  valley  (1928  -  1936),  the  large  swamp  basins  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  transported  and  accumulated  a  large  percentage  of  the  overbank  discharge.  Since  then, 
and  without  the  seasonal  overflow  by  the  Mississippi  River,  bankiine  cutting  and  aggrading  has  increased 
along  the  river.  River  migration  is  a  lateral  movement  in  a  downstream  direction  (Ingiis  1947).  Levees  limit 
lateral  migration  and  meandering  within  their  confines.  As  a  result,  the  confined  lateral  migration  occurs  with 
more  power,  and  the  once  balanced  alternating  sequences  of  deposition,  subsidence,  and  rejuvenation  give 
way  to  the  now  dominant  processes  of  erosion  and  subsidence.  The  increasing  width  of  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  lower  delta  region  is  evidence  of  this  change. 


The  Effect  of  Riverine  Processes  on  Cultural  Resources 

Changes  in  the  landscape  by  natural  agencies  have  implications  for  the  preservation  and  recovery 
of  archeological  remains  within  the  project  area.  Natural  processes  include  overbank  deposition  and  lateral 
migration  of  the  river.  At  flood  stages,  the  river  inundates  the  batture  but  is  prevented  from  spreading  further 
by  the  artificial  levee  system.  Hooding  on  the  batture  deposits  sediments  on  the  point  bars  of  the  batture, 
where  they  can  cover  both  historic  and  prehistoric  sites.  Through  desiccation  and  compaction  of  the  days, 
these  sites  can  become  more  deeply  buried.  Without  deep  testing  with  backhoes,  augers,  or  probes, 
historic  and  prehistoric  sites  rarely  are  found  on  the  batture  where  exposure  by  erosion  is  not  present.  Most 
sites  are  found  on  the  edge  of  the  river  where  erosionai  processes  have  exposed  them  in  cutbanks.  On  cut 
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MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 


Figure  4.  Major  delta  lobes  of  the  Mississippi  River  (modified  from  Kolb  and  Van  Loplk  1958). 


banks,  where  scouring  and  subsequant  slumping  Is  a  major  process,  sttee  dso  can  be  eroded  and  carried 
downstream. 


Archeologicai  Site  Prediction 

Site  prediction  in  the  alluvial  and  coastal  plain  is  somewhat  Intuitive.  Most  frequently,  archeologists 
have  postulated  site  locations  either  based  on  the  direct  historicai  approach,  e.g..  historic  map  data,  or  on 
observed  correlations  between  site  types  and  land  forms  or  spedflc  terrain  features.  AHuvial  plains,  natural 
levees,  point  bar  ridges,  and  low  terrace  escarpments  are  known  to  contain  prehistoric  sites.  Inthecoastal 
plain  regioa  sites  most  often  are  found  on  the  natural  levees  of  dtetrttxaary  chaimeis,  araf  on  the  beech 
ridges  and  salt  domes  of  the  Gulf  Coast  These  areas  and  landforms  were  preferred  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
Including;  optimum  sol  drainage,  permeabllty.  aixl  slight  sloping;  avalablity  of  natural  resources;  proximity 
to  routes  of  transportation;  and,  protection  from  natural  hazards  G-0-  flooding,  hurricanes,  etc.).  Because 
of  the  lack  of  behavioral  riMdels  with  higher  order  explanatory  power  in  the  regional  archeology,  geomorphic 
reconstruction  remains  the  most  popular  technique  for  predicting  site  locations  (Smith  et  al.  1986:73).  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  su^  methods  predict  only  what  land  forms  wU  coritain  sites.  Although  they 
may  indicate  where  sites  are.  they  do  not  indicate  Thus,  such  nxxfels  arxl  methods  are  not 
^^natory. 

It  Is  likely  that  cultural  resources  have  been  buried  on  the  batture.  The  burial  of  these  remains 
occurs  through  verticai  accretion  or  deposition  of  sediments  during  floods  and  high  water  stages. 
Prehistoric  and  older  historic  sites  on  the  batture  primarily  are  fourxf  eroding  from  cutbanks  along  the  edge 
of  the  river.  Field  identification  of  buried  sites  requires  both  a  knowledge  of  geomorphic  processes  wtthin 
the  area,  and  deep  testing  (Smith  et  ai.  1986:75).  A  variety  of  fluvial  processes  affect  the  preservation  aixi 
destruction  of  sites  on  the  batture.  Vertical  accretion  of  sediments  often  is  responsible  for  burying  sites  and 
thus  presenring  them  in  situ.  The  batture  is  built  up  through  verticai  accretion  more  than  any  of  the 
surrounding  countryside,  because  of  the  containment  of  this  area  by  the  artificial  levee.  The  reach  (the 
straight  between  meanders  in  the  river,  where  erosion  arxi  lateral  accretion  is  minimal),  the  batture  (the  land 
area  between  the  cutbank  and  the  artificiai  levee),  arxi  the  top  of  the  point  bar  are  all  subject  to  vertical 
accretion  during  flooding  and  high  water  stages. 

The  fluviai  destruction  of  sites  on  the  batture  is  caused  primarily  by  the  mearxiering  of  the  river. 
Meandering  is  the  lateral  migration  of  the  river  channel  that  occurs  as  the  river  attempts  to  attain  a  dynamic 
equilibrium  between  various  flow  conditions,  the  type  arxi  amount  of  sediment  load,  bed  and  bank  materials, 
and  the  channel  slope  or  gradient  (Smith  et  al.  1986:1 1).  As  the  cutbank  erodes  the  natural  levee,  artifocts 
and  whole  sites  may  be  washed  down  stream.  These  artifacts  may  be  redeposited  on  a  point  bar  through 
lateral  accretion.  Once  the  remains  are  redeposited,  they  lack  integrity.  Sites  that  are  not  disturbed  through 
water  movement  may  be  subjected  to  extensive  sediment  deposition.  Although  the  site  is  not  destroyed 
by  this  process,  the  large  quantity  of  overburden  makes  the  probability  of  discovery,  using  current  starxiard 
p^estrian  survey  recovery  techniques,  minimal  at  best.  In  general,  therefore,  the  primary  cause  of  site 
destruction  on  the  batture  is  lateral  migration  within  the  meander  belt  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Site  probability  in  the  New  River  Bend  Revetment,  St  Gabriel  Revetment,  and  St  Gabriel  Levee 
Enlargement  project  areas  was  determined  by  evaluating  the  historic  and  current  river  processes  operating 
on  the  batture  as  demonstrated  by  the  composite  maps  drawn  from  historic  and  recent  maps  using  the 
camera  lucida  (Rgures  5  •  8).  Table  2  shows  the  banktine  condition  and  cultural  resource  potential  for  the 
project  area  by  river  mile.  Aggrading  banklines  offer  the  best  conditions  for  preserving  archeological  sites; 
however,  the  cartographic  data  base  failed  to  produce  any  evidence  of  cultural  resources  in  these  areas. 
Unfortunately,  those  areas  exhibiting  a  high  resource  potential  were  located  on  cutting  banklines.  Lateral 
migration  by  the  river  has  long  since  destroyed  any  evidence  of  sites  in  these  areas  and  their  cultural 
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Figure  5.  Composite  maps  drawn  from  the  1876  •  1893  and  1921  Mississippi  River  Commission  Charts  67  and  68;  ca  1930s  - 19408  Caving  Bank 
Survey  Maps;  Mississippi  River  Hydrographic  Survey  Charts  31  -  34;  and,  the  USGS  7.5’  Series  of  Ptaquemine  and  St.  Gabriel  (1963, 
photorevised  1971  and  1980).  Also  White  Castie  and  Carville  (1974),  Louisiana  quadrangle  maps.  River  Mies  204  -  202  east  (left) 
descending  bank. 
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Figure  8.  Composite  maps  drawn  from  the  1876  - 1893  and  1921  Mississippi  River  Commission  Charts  67  and  68;  ca  19308  -  1940s  Caving  Bank 
Survey  Maps;  Mississippi  River  Hydrographic  Survey  Charts  31  -  34;  and,  the  USGS  7.5’  Series  of  Plaquemlne  and  St.  Gabriel  (1963, 
photorevised  1971  and  1980).  Also  White  Castle  and  Carville  (1974),  Louisiana  quadrangle  maps.  River  Miles  192  -  191  east  (left) 
descending  bank. 


Table  2.  Generalized  Geomorphic  Conditions  along  the  Batture  within  the  SL  Gabriel  Revetment  and  Levee  EnlargemenI  Pro)ect  Areas 
on  the  Left  Descending  Bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  (River  Mies  204.0  -  W.O). _ 
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91.5-191.2  X  I  I  I  X  (uni»<ely) 


raaourcet  potandal  is  low.  Stablat)anMines.aiso  reasonably  good  areas  for  site  preseivatloafaled  to  yWd 
any  evidence  of  htetoric  resources. 


The  River,  Levees,  and  the  Reaches 

The  foiiowing  Is  a  brief  description  of  the  history  of  the  bankiine  and  levee  system  along  the  east 
(left  descending)  bank  of  the  Mtesissippi  River  over  the  past  century,  witNn  the  batture  areas  designated  for 
survey  (RM  204.0  to  203.2, 202.5  to  202.2, 198.6  to  196.0,  and  191.9  to  191.0). 

From  RM  204.0  to  203.2  (Figure  S),  them  have  been  various  periods  of  erosion  and  deposition  over 
the  last  ceittury.  From  1866  to  1876,  the  bankiine  eroded  approxtonataiy  200  m.  By  1876,  the  levee  was 
nearly  Inundated  between  present  day  Levee  Stations  l279-i-97  and  1294-t-57.  This  situation  was  reversed 
between  1876  and  1914;  deposition  of  about  12S  m  of  sediments  Increased  the  size  of  the  batture.  The 
threat  to  the  levee  in  1876  was  dear,  and  in  1921  the  ievee  had  been  pushed  back  as  much  as  100  m  from 
where  it  previously  stood.  Between  1914  and  1921,  the  river  once  again  began  eroding  the  bankiine.  The 
levee  of  1 876  was  largely  inundated.  The  present  levee  between  RM  203.2  and  203.6  is  located  in  Its  originai 
1^1  location.  The  presiant  levee  between  203.6  and  204.0  is  located  about  60  m  forward  both  of  the  levee 
of  1876  and  d  the  levee  of  1921.  Due  to  lateral  accretion  along  the  batture,  as  much  as  400  m  has  been 
deposited  (at  RM  204)  since  1921.  This  expansion  has  enlarged  the  width  of  the  batture  300  m  more  than 
originaily  was  recorded  In  1866. 

The  second  reach  is  located  between  RM  202.S  and  202.2  (Figure  6).  This  reach  is  2  mi  downriver 
of  Granada  Crossing,  and  about  one  and  a  half  mfles  upriver  from  Point  Pleasant  (opposite  St  GUd)riei). 
The  river  has  had  different  trends  of  both  erosion  and  deposition  through  time.  From  1866  to  1876,  the  river 
decreased  batture  width  by  170  m.  This  erosion  threatened  the  levee  in  1876,  but  the  levee  was  not 
destroyed.  From  1876  to  1914,  the  river  deposited  sediments  on  the  batture  which  Increased  batture  width 
by  approximately  60  meters.  Between  1914  and  1921,  the  batture  eroded  140  m.  By  1921,  the  levee  had 
been  setback  100  m,  and  the  inundation  of  the  1876  levee  occurred  without  incident  In  1921.  Since  1921, 
the  river  has  been  aggrading,  and  the  batture  has  increased  in  width  about  60  m.  Presently,  the  levee  exists 
in  its  1921  location. 

The  third  reach  of  the  river  that  was  surveyed  is  located  from  RM  198.6  to  196.0  (Figure  7).  This 
bankiine  is  slightly  convex  in  shape,  which  normally  would  indicate  an  aggrading  or  stable  bankiine 
associated  with  a  point  bar.  However,  since  1921  the  width  of  the  batture  has  eroded  between  40  arxi  50 
meters  along  much  of  this  stretch.  From  1876  to  1921,  the  river  remained  fairly  stable  and  only  miiK)r  levee 
setbacks  occurred  between  RM  198.6  and  197.8  during  the  1920s.  The  present  levee  is  setback  50  - 100 
m  landward  between  RM  196.0  and  196.8  and  between  RM  196.8  to  197.5  and  198.2  to  198.6  from  the  levee 
position  recorded  in  1876  and  1921.  The  landward  setback  of  the  present  levee  created  enough  area  on 
the  batture  for  borrowing.  There  are  four  borrow  pits  found  on  this  reach  (4  the  east  bank;  they  are  located 
between  RM  198.6  and  198.3, 198.25  and  197.7, 197.6  and  197.2,  arxi  from  197.0  to  beyond  the  survey  area, 
which  terminates  at  RM  196.0. 

From  RM  191.9  to  191.0  (Figure  8),  the  river  flows  through  a  reach  just  downriver  from  Point  Clair. 
There  are  three  river  processes  occurring  on  this  reach:  lateral  accretion,  erosion,  and  relative  stabOity.  At 
RM  191.9,  the  batture  has  been  expanding  due  to  the  deposition  of  materials  associated  with  the  lateral 
accretion  occurring  at  the  point  bar  named  Point  Ciair.  At  191.9,  the  thirty  or  so  meters  that  eroded  from 
the  bankiine  between  1876  and  1921  have  been  replaced  and  the  batture  has  increased  approximately  20 
m  in  width  since  1921.  This  change  from  erosion  to  deposition  resulted  from  the  shifting  of  sedimentation 
extending  downriver  from  Point  Clair.  The  1876  levee  at  191.9  was  setback  approximately  130  m  by  1921. 
The  present  levee  is  located  between  10  and  30  m  landward  of  the  1921  levee.  From  RM  191.8  to  191.2, 
the  river  has  followed  a  general  trend  of  erosion.  From  1876  to  1921,  the  river  bankiine  has  decreased  in 
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width  by  about  90  m;  the  levee  of  1876  was  Inundated  in  sections  (i.e.,  at  191.8  and  191.2).  The  levee  had 
been  s^back  landward  between  30  and  120  m  by  1921  (the  discrepancy  in  setback  is  due  to  the  unusual 
configuration  of  the  levee  which  existed  in  1876;  the  tevee  of  1921  and  the  present  levee  hetve  a  more 
streamlined  appearance).  From  1921  to  present,  the  river  eroded  the  batture  between  RM  191.6  arxl  191.3, 
washing  away  approximately  15  to  20  m.  The  present  levee  is  located  just  larxfward  of  the  1921  levee 
between  10  and  30  m.  From  RM  191.2  to  191.0,  the  river  has  remained  reiatlveiy  stable.  The  levee  at  this 
section  of  the  river  was  setback  twice  since  1876;  by  1921,  the  levee  had  been  setback  about  90  m,  arxi 
the  present  levee,  between  RM  191.2  arxi  191.0,  has  been  setback  another  50  m. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


Introduction 

This  chapter  presents  a  general  Mstoricoverviei^  of  the  entire  project  area.  Regional  setUemert  and 
land  use  trends  wM  be  discussed  here,  rather  than  spedflc  plantatloii  chronicles.  The  land  tenure  histories 
of  the  Individual  plarttations  within  the  project  area  may  be  found  in  Chapter  VI  of  this  report 


Early  Exploration  and  initiai  Settlement 

Hernando  de  Soto,  the  Spanish  explorer,  was  the  first  European  to  view  the  Mississippi  River,  when 
he  discovered  it  in  1541.  De  Soto's  men  traveled  throuj^  the  area  later  to  be  caUed  Louisiana,  and  reached 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  hi  1543.  More  than  a  century  passed  before  another  Eixopean  set  out  to  explore  the 
MIssissippL  In  1682.  Robert  Cavelier  de  LaSalle  saled  down  the  river  to  Its  mouth  and  claimed  al  the  land 
for  the  King  of  France,  naming  it  Louisiana  in  his  horxir. 

The  first  ^(tensive  exploration  of  the  Louisiana  territory  was  begim  in  1688  by  Pierre  LeMoyne.  Sleur 
d’Iberville.  The  main  purpose  (rf  Ibervlle's  "Mississippi  Expedition"  was  to  keep  the  British  out  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  (Riffel  1985:2).  The  Spanish  had  establisirad  a  settlement  at  Pensacola  in  1697.  and  the  French 
government  feared  an  expansion  of  British  colonial  interests  Into  the  Gulf  regioa  Ibervflie  sought  to  establish 
alliances  between  the  French  and  the  Indians  along  the  river,  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  other  European 
intrusions. 

Iben/ille  and  his  brother,  Jean  Baptiste  LeMoyne,  Sleur  de  Bienville,  began  their  upriver  voyage  In 
1699.  They  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  from  the  open  sea  in  two  small  boats.  After  a  six-week  journey. 
Iberville  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  what  later  would  be  called  Ibervflie  Parish,  in  his  honor.  On  the  east  bar^ 
of  the  river,  he  encountered  the  villages  cf  the  Bayougoifla  and  the  Houma  (or  Ouma)  Indians.  Ibervflie 
noted  that  the  Houma  tribe  was  better  off  than  their  neighbors,  the  Bayougoula;  the  former  lived  in  a  neatly 
ordered  village  of  some  140  huts,  with  a  population  of  350  men  in  addition  to  women  and  numerous 
children.  Of  the  Bayougoula,  Ibervflie  observed; 


In  this  village  there  were  107  huts  and  2  temples;  and  there  were  possibly  about  200  to  250 
men  and  few  women  and  children.  The  smallpox,  which  they  still  had  in  the  village,  had 
kilted  one-fourth  of  the  people...These  Indians  are  the  most  be^rly  I  have  yet  seen,  having 
no  conveniences  in  their  huts  and  engaging  In  no  work  (McWilliams  1981:63). 


Due  to  its  involvement  with  European  conflicts  and  concerns,  France  paid  only  slight  attention  to 
its  young  colony  in  Louisiana.  As  a  result,  there  was  little  assistance  available  for  her  colonists  In  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  The  historian  Alcee  Fortier  commented: 


Most  of  the  early  settlers  had  come  to  America  imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  was  a  land  of 
vast  wealth,  which  was  easily  to  be  obtained,  and  they  spent  their  time  in  vain  search  for 
mines  or  pearl  fisheries  instead  of  opening  up  plantations  (Fortier  1914:303). 
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In  the  winter  of  1710,  supplies  were  so  scarce  that  the  colonists  were  sent  to  live  among  the  neighboring 
Indian  tribes  in  order  to  survive. 

To  lessen  the  economic  burden  of  managing  the  colony,  the  French  government  decided  to  entn^ 
the  admirtistratlon  and  development  of  the  colony  to  private  harxls  (RMfei  1985:4).  The  first  such  concession 
was  granted  to  Antoine  Crozat  in  1712.  Crozat’s  Company  of  Louisiana  was  given  a  fiJI  monopoly  over 
production  and  export  from  the  colony,  as  well  as  mineral  rights  to  the  land.  Unfortunately,  the  lure  of  gold 
led  Crozat  on  the  same  fruitless  search  as  his  predecessors,  whle  agriculture  and  trade  remained  uixler- 
developed.  After  only  five  years  had  elapsed  from  his  fifteen  year  concession,  Crozat’s  losses  seemed 
insurmountable,  and  he  surrendered  his  charter  in  1717. 

Later  that  same  year,  John  Law’s  Company  of  the  West  was  granted  the  chatter  for  Louisiana.  Law 
understood  that  profits  could  not  be  realized  from  a  colony  with  such  a  population  shortage:  to  attract 
settlers  to  the  territory.  Law  offered  tracts  of  land  to  men  who  would  establish  agricultural  s^ements  h  the 
struggling  colony.  One  of  these  grants,  known  as  the  Paris  Duvemay  Concession,  *was  located  at  the 
ancient  village  of  the  Bayogoula  [sic]  Indians  on  the  we^  bank  of  the  river*  (RKfel  1985:4).  An  inventory 
conducted  In  1 726  (Pritchard  1 938:979-994)  showed  that  the  settlement  was  of  *4  square  leagues  containing 
about  seventy  arpents  cleared  and  which  are  at  present  planted  In  rice,  potatoes,  etc.”  Although  it  was 
beset  by  administrative  problems,  the  Paris  Duvemay  Concession  represented  a  successful  early  attempt 
at  upriver  settlement. 

The  European  wars  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  which  culminated  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  (1 756- 
63),  proved  disastrous  for  France.  Rnancially  and  militarily  unable  to  support  the  colony  any  longer,  France 
ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain  In  1 762  In  the  secret  T reaty  of  Fontainebleau.  It  was  not  until  1 766,  however,  that 
a  Spanish  governor,  Don  Antonio  Ulloa,  arrived  In  Louisiana  to  begin  the  Spanish  administration  of  the 
territory. 


The  Acadians 

In  the  summer  of  1767,  a  group  of  200  Acadians,  refugees  from  the  British  occupation  of  Nova 
Scotia  (Acadia),  arrived  in  New  Orleans.  The  Spanish  government,  recognizing  the  need  for  settlers  to 
cultivate  the  land  in  order  to  establish  a  strong  economic  base  in  Louisiana,  welcomed  the  Acadians  to  the 
colony.  Governor  Ulloa  selected  St.  Gabriel,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  what  was  to 
become  Iberviile  Parish,  as  the  site  for  the  Acadian  settlement.  The  settlers  were  equipped  with  tools, 
weapons,  medicine,  supplies,  and  food  to  tide  them  over  until  the  first  harvest  on  their  new  land. 

In  his  decree  of  August  6,  1767,  Ulloa  established  the  guidelines  for  the  allocation  of  land  to  the 
Acadians. 


These  people  are  to  be  located  down  river  from  the  fort  of  St.  Gabriel  in  Iberviile  in  the 
direction  of  New  Orleans,  settling  the  shore  of  the  river  that  extends  toward  the  capital,  and 
it  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  following  way ...  A  stretch  of  land  measuring  no  more  than 
three  thousand  yards  along  the  shore  of  the  river  downward  from  the  fort  of  St.  Gabriel  shall 
be  left  vacant  so  that  the  Spaniards...who  in  the  future  shall  come  with  a  job  or  occupation 
and  shail  want  to  establish  themselves  there  may  settle  on  it ...  From  the  place  where  the 
above  mentioned  distance  reserved  for  Spaniards  ends  will  begin  the  lands  that  are  to  be 
distributed  to  the  Acadians,  the  first  settlers  of  that  shore  (Chandler  1973:74). 
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LMoa  demonstrated  great  concern  for  the  Acadians.  fficpressing  Ns  deske  that  the  first  settlm  of  that  shore* 
be  given  every  chance  to  succeed  arxl  prosper  in  Iberville  Parish. 


Development  Under  the  Spanish 

The  change  In  ovmersNp  of  the  colony  was  not  weN-received  by  alt  of  the  coiordsts,  and  Ulloa's  term 
in  office  was  marked  by  irtfemal  dissension  and  by  outrtgN  rebeUion.  In  1769,  Don  Alexandro  O'ReMy  arvi 
a  smaU  fleet  arrived  In  New  Orleans  to  establish  firmer  Spanish  control  over  the  Locislana  colony  (Fortier 
1914:524). 

During  the  late  eighteenth  century,  the  Spanish  government  granted  land  patents  to  sMIers  In  the 
colony.  Despite  the  increase  In  population,  the  Spanish  never  were  able  to  create  an  economicafiy  self- 
sufficient  colony  In  Lx>uisian&  Much  of  the  farming  was  on  smatt-scale  subsistence  plots,  with  Itttle  or  no 
marketable  production.  Indigo  was  introduced  to  Louisiana  in  1728,  and  It  became  the  major  commercial 
crop  of  the  territory.  With  the  closing  of  French  ports  to  Louisiana  products  In  1768,  the  industry  received 
a  major  setback  (Fortier  1914:562).  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  severe  Insect  blIgN.  coupled 
with  cheaper  prices  in  the  Far  Ea^  brought  about  the  end  of  Louisiana  indigo  production. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  certtury.  Spain  rro  loryjer  could  afford  to  siqiport  the  struggling 
Louisiana  colony  and  ceded  the  territory  back  to  France  in  1800,  with  the  secret  Treaty  of  San  lldefonsa 
France  then  sold  the  colony  to  the  UnlM  States  In  1803. 


The  Louisiana  Purchase  and  Antebellum  Development 

The  U.  S.  Congress  created  a  territorial  government  in  1804  and  WDIIam  C.  C.  Cialbome,  the  first 
American  governor,  arrived  in  New  Orleans  in  1805.  In  1807,  after  an  unsuccessful  experiment  in  fomning 
counties  as  administrative  units,  the  legislature  divided  the  state  into  19  parishes,  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
local  government 

Shortly  after  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the  United  States  government  recognized  the  need  for 
territorial  surveys  and  legal  ratification  of  land  ownersNp  In  the  region.  Local  landowners  were  required  to 
register  formal  claims;  legal  ownership  was  based  on  proof  of  French  or  Spanish  grants,  patents, 
concessions,  and  orders  of  sunrey.  If  records  were  not  available,  proof  of  ten  years  habitation  and 
estivation  of  the  plot  prior  to  1803  was  acceptable  (Lowrie  and  Franklin  1834). 

In  Iberville  Parish,  Spanish  Patents  were  usually  the  basis  for  United  States  land  grants,  which  were 
issued  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803.  The  procedure  for  obtaining  a  Spanish  patent  was  as  follows: 


Lands  were  obtained  with  little  difficSty  or  expense.  The  immigrant  made  his  selection  of 
any  unoccupied  parcel,  and  presented  a  written  request  for  an  order  of  survey.  If  no 
obstacle  intervened,  the  governor  issued  the  order,  arxf  on  return  of  the  plat  and  payment 
of  very  moderate  fees  for  surveying,  the  grant  issued  (Fortier  1914:36). 


Economic  success,  absent  under  the  French  and  Spanish  governments,  finally  would  be  achieved 
by  Louisianians  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  1795,  Etienne  de  Bore  successfully  granulated  sugar 
from  sugar  cane  and  sparked  the  growth  of  what  would  become  Louisiana’s  major  industry.  Because  of 
this  development,  along  with  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  sugar  cane  and  cotton  cultivation  rapidly 
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became  very  profitable  enterprises  in  Louisiana.  With  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  by  the  United  States 
in  1803,  Americans  from  the  north  began  trekking  southward  to  try  their  luck  as  planters; 


Rich  and  poor,  slaveholder  and  nonslaveholder,  large  planter  and  small  fetrmer ...  aU  poured 
into  this  rapidly  developing  region.  Among  the  newcomers  were  planters  with  the  capital 
necessary  to  undertake  sugar  culture  and  the  initiative  arxJ  imagination  to  foresee  the 
possibilities  of  the  development  of  the  new  industry  (Sitterson  1953:23). 


Changes  in  land  use  and  distribution  occurred  very  quickly.  Substantial  capital  was  required  for 
sugar  mills,  protective  levees,  and  slaves.  Small  farmers  and  landowners  increasingly  sold  their  holdings 
to  large  plantation  owners  and  wealthy  speculators  (White  1944:352).  When  a  small  farm  was  offered  for 
sale  on  the  owner's  death,  the  high  valuation  of  the  iatxi  kept  prices  above  the  reach  of  the  small  farmers 
(Sitterson  1953:48).  Under  the  United  States  administration,  backlands  were  offered  for  sale,  enabling 
landowners  to  add  an  additional  forty  arpents  of  land  to  the  rear  of  their  holdings.  Furthermore,  cane 
cultivation  was  only  profitable  on  a  large  scale,  requiring  large  land  holdings  and  Investments  that  ctMdd 
exceed  $200,000.00  (Taylor  1976:65).  These  factors  all  tended  to  establish  a  pattern  of  small  terms  being 
consolidated  into  larger  plantations. 

Cotton  also  was  an  Important  crop  for  southern  Louisiana  termers,  but  the  introduction  erf  the 
heartier  'Ribbon  Cane'  sugar  in  1817,  together  with  a  drop  in  cotton  prices  and  several  disastrous  cotton 
seasons,  caused  a  widespread  shift  to  sugar  production  in  the  1830s  and  1840s.  in  the  River  Parishes  below 
Baton  Rouge,  including  'Sweet  Iberville'  {South  Louisiana  Salute  1949:1),  sugar  planting  became  the 
dominant,  almost  universal,  industry,  during  the  antebellum  period. 


The  Civil  War  and  Postbellum  Economic  Development 

The  Civil  War  devastated  the  prosperous  region  containing  Iberville  Parish.  The  value  of  property 
in  Iberville  Parish  on  the  eve  of  CivS  War  was  assessed  at  approximately  $14,000,000.00.  At  that  time, 
33,000  acres  were  planted  In  cane,  22,000  acres  were  planted  in  com,  and  1 ,500  acres  were  planted  in 
cotton.  The  white  population  of  the  parish  was  approximately  5,600;  the  slave  population  was  approximately 
10,000.  Only  200  free  men  of  color  resided  in  the  parish  (Pritchard  1938:1 129). 

After  New  Orleans  fell  to  Federal  troops  in  1862,  Union  gunboats  ascended  the  Mississippi  River. 
They  shelled  and  occupied  the  town  of  Plaquemine  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  in  Iberville  Parish.  Union 
forces  then  confiscated  Holy  Cross  Academy  for  their  headquarters,  and  began  to  build  a  fortification  below 
Fortville.  Although  skirmishes  in  the  parish  were  infrequent.  Union  troops  often  confiscated  the  movable 
possessions  of  the  local  residents  (Grace  1946:125). 

Louisiana's  slave-based  sugar  industry  was  thrown  into  turmoil  by  the  war.  Prices  fell,  credit  was 
tight,  and  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  keep  slaves  on  the  plantations  (Begnaud  1980:38-39;  Goodwin  and 
Yakubik  1982).  As  a  result  of  these  financial  difficulties,  many  planters  lost  their  estates.  After  the  war,  the 
industry  was  slow  to  recover  from  the  disruption  it  had  suffered.  A  pervasive  lack  of  capital  Impeded  the 
revitalization  of  the  industry.  Planters  could  not  afford  to  rebuild  their  sugar  houses,  nor  could  they  repair 
the  levees  that  had  been  neglected  during  the  war  years.  Without  the  proper  levees,  many  former  sugar 
plantations  were  inundated  during  high  water.  Bouchereau  noted  some  of  the  causes  that  prevented  capital 
investment  in  sugar  cane: 
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Changes  in  labor  systems,  bad  politics  and  government,  and  fear  that  the  (sugar)  tariff 
would  be  abolished  or  greatly  modified,  preventing  capital  from  being  invested  ...  (A. 
Bouchereau  1889-1 890:53a). 


The  loss  of  slave  labor  further  encumbered  economic  recovery.  Many  former  slaves  migrated  north, 
and  those  who  stayed  were  regarded  as  unreliable:  they  were  perceived  by  the  white  population  as  a 
political  threat  L  Bouchereau  noted  that  ‘not  more  than  two  out  of  every  twe^  sugar  planters  have  a  full 
complement  of  laborers"  (1 868-1 869:viii). 

These  fundamental  obstacles  necessitated  great  changes  in  the  sugar  industry.  Since  most  planters 
lacked  both  the  capital  and  the  laborers  to  manufacture  sugar,  a  new  method  was  proposed  by  Bouchereau 
In  1874;  he  urged  that  the  agricultural  and  Industrial  aspects  of  sugar  production  be  s^)arated.  His 
proposal,  the  "Central  Factory  System,"  Included  centralize  mills  to  serve  the  needs  of  many  planters: 


the  sugar  Victories  be  established  in  different  neighborhoods  and  let  the  producers  of 
the  cane  sell  It  to  the  factory  (Bouchereau  and  Bouchereau  I874:xii-xiil). 


In  this  way,  the  increased  labor  costs  could  be  absorbed  by  the  savings  on  mill  processing  and 
manufacturing.  This  system  also  allowed  smaller  farmers  to  participate  in  sugar  cane  cultivation; 
Impoverished  farmers  were  able  to  grow  small  tracts  of  sugar  cane  to  sell  to  the  factory.  Under  the 
antebellum  plantation  system,  small-scale  production  had  been  an  economic  impossibility. 

Rice  cultivation  became  a  viable  alternative  to  the  high  cost  of  sugar  cane  production  for  many 
planters.  In  1877,  Bouchereau  wrote: 


Many  of  the  sugar  plantations  are  planted  in  rice  for  want  of  the  necessary  means  to  rebufld 
or  repair  sugar  houses,  etc.,  while  others  are  only  partially  cultivated  owing  to  the 
encroachment  of  water  from  crevasses,  and  many  are  completely  abandoned  on  account 
of  overflow  (Bouchereau  and  Bouchereau  1877-1 878:XX). 


Rice  was  a  more  appropriate  crop  for  the  neglected  postbelium  plantations  since  inundation,  although 
harmful  to  the  growth  of  sugar  cane,  was  necessary  for  rice  cultivation.  Rice  agriculture  also  was  much  less 
labor-intensive  than  sugar  cane  cultivation,  an  added  incentive  to  planters  facing  a  labor  shortage.  The 
reconstruction  period  cultivation  of  rice  in  the  River  Parishes  is  discussed  In  more  detail  elsewhere 
(Goodwin,  Wojtala  et  al.  1988). 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sugar  had  regained  its  prominence  as  an  agricultural  staple, 
particularly  in  the  Rh/er  Parishes.  The  Central  Factory  System  caught  on  and  was  quite  successful;  in  1893, 
Bouchereau  remarked: 


Gradually  the  cultivation  of  cane  and  manufacture  of  sugar  from  it  are  becoming  separate 
and  distinct  industries.  Men  of  means  invest  their  capital  in  equipping  first-class  factories 
furnished  with  all  the  modern  improvements  that  the  genius  of  the  inventor  has  produced; 
small  planters  pursue  the  cultivation  on  the  general  lines  ....  More  sugar  is  now  produced 
per  acre  than  ever  before  (Bouchereau  and  Bouchereau  1893-94). 
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In  Iberville  Parish,  some  planters  turned  to  rice  to  siqjplement  their  sugar  crop.  whMe  a  few  switched 
exclusively  to  rice  production.  Sugar,  however,  remain^  the  most  important  industry  in  tfie  parish. 


Twentieth  Century  Development 

Sugar  production  exparxied  on  the  East  Bank  of  Iberville  Parish  during  the  early  twentieth  century. 
By  1945,  sugar  cane  accounted  for  over  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  cultivated  land  in  the  parish.  Conversely, 
rlM  producticMi  in  the  parish  dwirviled  significiuitly;  by  1945,  only  2,000  acres  of  larxi  vrare  devoted  to  rice 
cultivation,  as  opposed  to  the  26,000  acres  that  were  planted  in  cane  (Ibervilie  Parish  Planning  Board 
1945:19-20). 

Early  in  the  century,  increased  quantities  of  com,  fruit,  and  pecans  were  produced  in  the  parish. 
Cotton,  grown  during  the  early  1900s,  had  all  but  disappeared  by  1940.  Soybeans,  initially  planted  with  com 
to  replenish  the  soil,  also  became  an  important  cash  crop.  Livestock  breeding  increased  during  the  1930s 
and  1940s;  abandoned  rice  fields  provided  good  pa^ure  lands.  By  the  1960s.  cattle  production  was  second 
to  sugar  cane  as  a  source  of  farm  income  (Iberville  Parish  Development  Board  1964).  Agricidture  was  the 
main  occupation  of  Iberville  Parish  residents,  and  it  employed  over  one-half  of  the  work  force. 

Although  several  large  refineries  and  chemical  plants  have  come  to  the  parish  in  recent  years,  sugar 
manufacture  remains  the  dominant  irxlustry.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  however,  this 
Industry  Is  minimal;  in  1945,  only  one  syrup  mBI  existed  in  the  project  area.  In  the  town  of  Sunshkie, 
Louisiana  (Louisiana  State  University  College  of  Commerce  1949:4.06).  Although  the  “East  Bank*  retains 
its  primarily  rural  character  and  economy  to  this  day,  plans  are  already  underway  to  change  the  local 
landscape.  LaixJ  within  the  project  area  is  now  planted  by  absentee  4rmers  who  lease  acreage  from 
chemical  and  petroleum  companies  that  undoubtedly  one  day  will  build  plants  on  their  properties  (Iberville 
Parish  Map,  Tax  Assessor’s  Office,  Plaquemine). 


Economic  Analysis  and  Settlement  Trajectory 

Figure  9  represents  a  comparison  of  sugar  production  totals  in  the  project  area  for  the  years  1844 
to  1917  with  production  totals  from  the  entire  state  of  Louisiana  for  the  same  period.  Sugar  production  in 
the  project  area  should  closely  parallel  state  production;  reasons  for  deviation  between  the  two  figures  may 
include  natural  disasters,  technological  developments,  or  economic  shifts  that  affected  project  area  or  state 
production  in  a  given  year. 

Between  the  years  1844  and  1862,  sugar  production  in  the  St.  Gabriel  reach,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  in  Iberville  Parish,  followed  the  same  general  curve  as  the  state.  During  these  years,  Iberville  was 
the  second  most  productive  sugar  parish  in  Louisiana.  Several  natural  disasters  during  these  years 
damaged  much  of  the  sugar  cane  statewide  but  dkJ  not  affect  production  in  Iberville  Parish.  These 
catastrophes  included  a  killing  frost  in  November  1855,  and  a  series  of  crevasses  in  1859  that  flooded  all 
the  land  between  Bayou  Lafourche  and  the  Mississippi  River,  inundating  the  Lafourche  interior  and  St 
Charles,  St  John  the  Baptist.  St.  James,  Assumption,  and  Ascension  parishes. 

By  1869,  sugar  production  statewide  had  plummeted  to  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  1862  production 
totals.  This  drop  occurred  in  the  St.  Gabriel  project  area,  as  well.  Production  trends  for  the  reach  closely 
parallel  those  of  the  state  through  1889,  as  production  steadily  rose  with  economic  improvements  in  and 
protection  of  the  industry. 

During  the  postbellum  period,  many  sugar  planters  switched  to  rice  cultivation,  because  sugar  was 
too  expensive  and  too  labor-intensive  to  grow  profitably.  As  Figure  10  Indicates,  rice  production  in  the 
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Rgure  9.  Sugar  production  in  the  project  area  between  1844  -1917. 
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Figure  10.  Rice  production  in  the  project  area  between  1879  - 1889. 
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project  area  never  reached  the  levels  achieved  elsewhere  in  the  state.  WhBe  rice  cultivation  continued  to 
expand  in  Louisiana  through  the  1880s  and  1890s  statewide,  production  in  the  St  Gabriel  area  began  to 
drop  signiflcantiy  during  the  late  1880s  (Ginn  1940).  This  may  have  been  due  to  a  more  rapid  economic 
recovery  by  planters  in  this  area,  which  enabled  them  to  return  to  sugar  cultivation  at  an  earlier  date,  as  weH 
as  to  a  strong  tradition  of  sugar  agriculture  in  ‘Sweet  Iberville'  Parish,  which  muted  the  appeal  of  rice 
planting. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1890s  and  continuing  into  the  twentieth  century,  production  records  from  the 
project  area  show  a  steady  decline  in  reported  sugar  production.  Though  the  Louisiana  sugar  irvlustry  had 
entered  a  period  of  tremendous  decline  due  to  falling  prices  coupled  with  the  lowering  of  protective  tartffs, 
it  did  experience  peak  years  in  1912  and  1917.  Production  in  the  St  Gabriel  reach  during  these  years, 
according  to  reported  production,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  surge  in  production  statewide. 

This  trend  can  be  understood  by  considering  the  technological  changes  that  occurred  throughout 
the  postbelium  period.  As  has  been  discussed,  the  Central  Factory  System  that  became  popular  in  the 
1890s  led  to  a  separation  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar  cane.  Planters  began  seiiing  their  produce 
to  large  centralized  factories  for  processing.  On  the  East  Bank  of  Iberville  Parish,  records  show  that  as  the 
years  passed,  a  smaller  number  of  planters  reported  a  larger  amount  of  sugar  production.  This  trerxi 
suggests  that  smaller  planters  in  the  reach  were  seiiing  their  harvests  to  larger  plantations  for  processing. 
Although  this  system  was  not  as  profitable  for  the  individual  farmer,  it  enabled  him  to  cultivate  the  crop  of 
his  choice  with  a  profit  margin  that  allowed  him  to  retain  ownership  of  his  land.  Despite  the  abBity  of  the 
owner  of  a  small  holding  to  benefit  from  the  Central  Factory  System,  the  pattern  of  laiid  consoiidatton  that 
began  in  the  antebellum  period  continued  in  the  sugar  producing  region  of  Louisiana  during  the  postbelium 
years. 


Summary  of  Significant  Themes 

Historical  research  pertaining  to  the  St.  Gabriel  project  area  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Rh/er 
in  Iberville  Parish  has  reveled  certain  significant  themes  in  the  regional  history  that  also  are  essential  to 
understanding  historic  archeological  remains  in  that  area.  These  themes  include:  the  initial  Acadian 
settlement  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  lifestyle  of  subsistence  farming  established  there;  antebellum 
economic  development,  which  saw  the  rise  of  sugar  planting  throughout  the  state  and  in  the  St  Gabriel 
area;  and  the  consolidation  of  small  farms  into  large  plantations,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  sugar  cultivation. 

Although  there  is  a  virtual  absence  of  historical  and  archeological  data  relating  to  the  antebellum 
lumber  industry,  fragmentary  evidence  exists  that  lumbering  occurred  on  a  scale  beyond  the  mere  clearing 
of  fields  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  (Grace  1946:90).  In  all  likelihood,  similar  operations 
occurred  within  the  project  area. 

Themes  relevant  to  the  postbelium  period  include  the  movement  towards  rice  cultivation;  the  shift 
back  to  sugar  during  the  late  nineteenth  century;  and,  the  gradual  trend  towards  centralized  sugar 
manufacture,  which  led  to  the  eventual  elimination  of  sugar  processing  in  the  project  area  This 
centralization  enabled  small  farmers  to  stay  in  business  and,  consequently,  brought  about  some  reversal 
of  the  trend  towards  consolidated  land  holdings. 

Consolidation,  however,  was  the  dominant  land  use  pattern  in  the  sugar-producing  areas  of 
Louisiana.  Iberville  remains  one  of  the  foremost  sugar  producing  parishes  in  Louisiana.  Agriculture  has 
dominated  the  economy  of  the  parish  since  its  initial  settlement,  and  sugar  has  been  the  dominant  crop  for 
more  than  150  years.  Although  on  the  verge  of  developing,  chemical  plant  and  industrial  activity  in  the 
project  area  are  still  on  the  drawing  board.  It  does  not  appear  that  agriculture,  led  by  sugar  cultivation,  will 
lose  its  place  of  preeminence  in  the  economy  of  the  project  area  in  the  near  future. 
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Exp«ctations  and  Predictions 


Acadians  and  Subsistence  Farming 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  the  colony,  Spanish  Governor  Don  Alexarxiro  O'ReMy  ordered  a  general 
census,  which  showed  that  Iberville  Parish  had  a  population  of  376  in  1 769  (Fortier  1914:524).  A  subsequent 
census  in  1771  noted  that  the  population  had  dropped  to  277  (Klnnaird  1945:196).  No  agricultural  statistics 
were  included  with  these  census  figures,  but  most  Acadian  settlers  in  St  James  and  Ascension  Parishes 
lived  on  small  parcels  of  land  of  three  to  six  arpents  frontage  along  the  Mississippi  River.  Hogs  were  the 
most  common  livestock,  but  the  Acadians  also  kept  cattle,  horses,  and  she^  (Voorhies  1973).  The 
economy  of  the  Iberville  Acadians  probably  was  simBar  to  their  downriver  neighbors.  C.  C.  Robin,  writing 
in  1807,  described  life  along  the  Aradian  coast: 


Twenty  leagues  above  the  city  the  Acadian  coast  begins  and  runs  about  another  twenty  up 
from  there.  Like  the  Germans  they  work  their  own  farms.  Only  a  few  of  them  have 
negroes.  Already  the  population  has  risen  so  that  the  farms  are  subdivided  into  strips  of 
two  or  three  arpents  frontage.  You  must  remember  that  each  plot  ran  back  forty  arpents 
from  the  river.  Only  about  half  of  that  depth,  however.  Is  under  cultivation,  the  rest  being 
inurxlated  and  covered  with  cypress  and  simttar  swamp  vegetation.  Rice,  com,  several 
kinds  of  beans,  melon  (in  season),  pumpkin,  salted  pork  arxl  beef  make  up  their  principal 
diet  (Landry  1966:114*115). 


Acadians  continued  to  arrive  during  the  1780s;  many  settled  within  present  day  Iberville  Parish.  A 
number  of  families  who  arrived  in  1785  settled  along  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  RK/er  near  what  Is  now 
the  town  of  Plaquemines.  Arrival  of  additional  Acadian  refugees  helped  boost  the  population  in  this  area 
from  673  in  1785,  to  944  in  1788  (Martin  1827-29). 

In  the  project  area,  the  eighteenth  century  Spanish  patents  were  granted  primarily  to  Acadian 
refugees.  All  of  the  reach  under  investigation  is  contained  within  T9S,  RIE.  In  1775,  Spanish  Governor 
Unzaga  granted  patents  in  that  region  corresponding  to  Section  40  to  Francisco  Landry;  Section  41  to  Pedro 
LeBlanc;  Section  45  to  Paul  Landry;  Section  47  to  Joseph  Landry;  and  Section  52  to  Joseph  Comon. 
Additionally,  Section  22  was  claimed  by  Jean  Baptiste  Babin,  and  Section  23  was  claimed  by  Paul  Babin 
(Appendix  I).  All  of  these  names  appear  on  the  manifest  of  Acadian  settlers,  entitled  'Distribution  of  Laixfs 
For  the  Acadian  Families  That  Have  Gone  To  The  Settlement  of  St.  Gabriel,'  recorded  by  Governor  Ulloa 
in  1767  (Chandler  1973:80*87).  This  document  offers  proof  that  the  first  colonial  inhabitants  of  the  project 
area  were  Acadian  refugees;  thus,  it  is  probable  that  an  Acadian  farmstead  was  established  in  each  of  the 
aforementioned  sections.  Moreover,  some  of  the  standing  structures  indicated  on  the  earliest  Mississippi 
River  Commission  Maps  (Rgures  5  -  8)  could  be  buildings  dating  from  the  period  of  Acadian  settlement. 


Antebellum  Sugar  Cultivation  and  Lumber  Industry 

As  noted  previously,  the  growth  of  the  sugar  industry  corresponded  with  a  trend  towards 
consolidation  of  small  farms  into  large  plantations.  This  pattern  of  land  tenure  existed  within  the  project 
area,  most  notably  in  the  center  and  lower  thirds  of  the  reach.  It  Is  worth  reiterating  that  fewer  large*s^e 
plantations  were  in  operation  during  the  antebellum  period  in  the  project  area  than  on  the  opposite  (west) 
bank  of  the  river.  In  1816,  a  geological  obsenrer  recorded: 
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In  the  space  from  the  efRiec  of  the  IberviUe,  to  St  Gabriel  church,  the  right  shore  has  a 
marked  superiority  over  the  left  In  quantity  and  quality  of  soH.  Most  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
Parish  are  on  the  former  bank  (Darby  1816:201). 


A  comparison  of  antebeiium  production  figures  (Champomier  1844-1860)  shows  that,  on  the  average,  the 
"West  Bank*  wu  four  to  five  times  more  productive  than  the  "East  Bank*  diving  these  years.  This 
production  rate,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  were  fewer  than  twice  as  many  iberviUe  Parish  pianiers  west 
of  the  Mississippi  RK/er,  suggests  that  the  'East  Bank*  plantations  were  substiuitiaily  smaller  than  those  on 
the  'West  Bank*  (Goodwin,  Gendei  et  al.  1987). 

An  additional  explanation  for  this  inconststerk  settlement  pattern  and  cane  production  would  be 
greater  economic  diversification  within  the  pro|ect  area.  An  example  of  this  Is  the  Saw  MR  plantation 
purchased,  along  with  timber  rights  on  a  neighboring  tract,  by  Elbert  and  Linn  Woodward  in  March  1829. 
The  Woodwards  subsequently  sold  Saw  MM  to  Rene  Arous,  who  developed  the  acreage  as  a  sugar 
plantation  (Norman  1858).  An  expanded  discussion  of  the  land  tenure  history  of  Saw  MM  PlarttationfoRows 
in  Chapter  VI,  Site  Descriptions  and  interpretations,  under  SL  (aabriel  Site  SG-3  (16iVlS4).  Although  the 
researched  parish  records  did  not  note  the  existence  of  a  saw  mM  on  the  prop^,  the  plantation  name 
coupled  with  the  terms  of  the  Woodward  acquisition,  suggest  that  such  a  structure  probably  was 
constructed  on  the  tract  prior  to  the  CMi  War.  Certainly,  a  lumber  mU  In  this  area  might  be  expected  based 
upon  extant  records  regarding  the  opposite  bank  d  the  MIssissippL 

The  site  of  a  substantiai  saw  mBi  should  be  distinguishable  by  certain  characteristics  unique  to  such 
an  operation.  Most  noticeable  of  these  wodd  be  a  canal  or  waterway  of  some  sort  that  would  have 
tacBitated  the  movement  of  large  cypress  arxl  oak  logs  to  the  mHI.  A  commercial  mUi  would  have  used  a 
steam-powered  saw.  Although  it  is  unlikely  that  the  engine  or  bofler  would  have  been  abandoned  on  the 
site,  machinery-related  artifacts  should  be  found  in  greater  number  than  on  subsistence  farms  or  sugar  of 
rice  fields.  Some  evidence  of  the  foundation  for  the  heavy  equipment  also  might  remain  and  should  be 
distinguishable  from  similar  remains  resulting  from  a  sugar  mill  by  the  absence  of  glazed  bricks  fdinkers*) 
in  the  former. 


Postbellum  Rice  Cultivation  and  the  Centralization  of  Sugar  Production 

Rice  apparently  was  cultivated  as  extensively  in  the  project  area  as  it  was  in  other  areas  of  the  sugar 
region  following  the  Civil  War.  The  replacement  of  cane  with  rice  during  the  postbellum  period  can  be 
documented  with  certainty  for  the  cent^  third  of  the  reach  (Goodwin,  Wojtala  et  al.  1988;  Bouchereau  and 
Bouchereau  1877-1890).  The  small  farmers  throughout  the  reach  undoubtedly  cultivated  the  grain  for  home 
consumption,  but  its  popularity  as  a  cash  crop  faded  as  the  nineteenth  century  drew  to  a  close.  As  a  local 
Iberville  Parish  newspaper  attested  in  1906, 


The  staple  industry  of  this  parish  has  always  been  and  most  probably  will  always  be  the 
cultivation  of  cane  and  the  making  of  sugar,  and  although  planters  frequendy  go  from  cane 
to  rice,  or  from  cane  to  cotton,  they  invariably,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  find 
themselves  again  laying  by  big  crops  of  cane  (77ie  Weekly  Iberville  SotMt  1906). 


Throughout  this  region,  small  farmers  continued  to  sell  their  land  to  larger  plantation  owners,  unti 
small  farms  almost  disappeared  in  many  areas.  Iberville's  east  bank  reached  its  point  of  greatest 
consolidation  of  land  holdings  in  1893,  when  only  eleven  planters  owned  land  in  the  project  area  (Rgure  11). 
After  that  year,  the  number  of  planters  in  the  reach  steadily  increased;  although  the  sugar  reports  list  these 
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LAND  OWNERS  M  THE  PROJECT  AREA  1844-1917 


Figure  1 1 .  Land  owners  in  the  project  area  between  1844  -1917. 
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planters  as  having  no  reported  production  (Figure  9),  the  fact  that  their  names  appear  in  the  reports 
indicates  that  they  retained  ownership  of  their  iand.  As  aiready  suggested,  this  unusual  trend  can  be 
attributed  to  the  Centrai  Factory  System  and  to  the  iack  of  manufacturing  faciiities  in  the  project  area.  Small 
farmers  could  grow  small  han/ests  and  profit  by  seliing  these  to  large  processing  mills  outside  of  the  SL 
Gabriel  reach.  Their  production,  however,  was  of  little  economic  consequence  except  to  themselves. 

In  the  St  Gabriel  area,  these  large  processors  were  the  Granada,  Oakley,  and  Monticeilo  plantations, 
the  only  plantations  in  the  reach  with  the  technoiogicaiiy  sophisticated  vacuum  and  centrifugal  mil 
apparatus.  Granada  Plantation  was  located  at  the  e}dreme  upriver  end  of  the  reach;  Oakley  and  Monticeilo 
were  situated  upriver  from  St.  Gabriel.By  1917,  when  the  pr^ect  area  reported  zero  production,  k  can  be 
assumed  that  the  St  Gabriel  farmers  had  started  selling  their  production  to  factories  outside  of  the  reach, 
perhaps  on  the  IbervVIe  Parish  'West  Bank.* 

Artibctual  and  architectural  remains  associated  with  sugar  production  during  the  past  century  have 
been  documented  elsewhere  (Goodwin,  Armstrong  et  at.  1988).  Structures  associated  with  b(^  subsidence 
farming  and  with  monocrop  agriculture  along  the  Mississippi  River  are  Indicated  on  numerous  maps.  These 
maps,  particularfy  those  compiled  by  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  coupled  with  a  survey  of  the  suri^ 
area,  should  prove  to  be  the  most  accurate  means  of  locating  the  sites  of  postbeilum  structures  (Figure  5  • 
8). 
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CHAPTERV 


FIELD  METHODS  AND  SURVEY  RESULTS 


PwlMtrian  Surv«y  and  Subauifaca  Tastina 

During  survey,  priority  vaa  (^ven  to  three  SL  Gabriei  Levee  Eniargement  borroMv  pit  iocaSons  at  RM 
202.2, 198.5,  and  19&0-L  The  New  River  Bend  Revetment  segment  (191i)  to  191DL)  and  a  1  mi  section 
of  the  downstream  segment  of  the  St  Gabriel  Revebnent  between  RM  iga6  and  197.64.  also  were  given 
scheduling  precedence. 

TNs  project  was  structitfed  to  buld  upon  the  Nationai  Park  Service  pedestrian  survey  by  introducing 
a  more  rigorous  survey  methodology  than  that  applied  by  the  Natio^  Park  Service  in  1963.  The 
methodology  applied  during  1988  included  surface  inflection,  systematic  shovel  tasting,  and  deep  testing 
using  a  baddKie  to  locate  buried  sites.  The  bi^khoe  was  used  to  test  whether  structures  shown  on  historic 
maps  had  sunrived  extensive  borrowing  of  the  batture  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  Backhoe  trenching  provided 
immediate  large-ecale  information  regarding  stratigraphy  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  sites  in  the 
proposed  borrow  areas.  As  Indicated  above,  prior  to  field  work  historic  maps  and  the  state  site  fifos  were 
consulted  to  ascertain  the  former  locations  of  standing  structures  arxi  the  locations  of  previously  recorded 


The  field  methodology  applied  in  each  siavey  segmertt,  and  observations  of  each  segment  are 
discussed  below,  from  upriver  to  downriver.  Archeological  sites  discovered  dtaing  survey  are  discussed  in 
greater  detal  In  Chapter  VI.  initial  field  work  concentrated  on  surface  inspection  and  on  subsurface  testing 
within  each  project  area.  This  was  accomplished  by  shovel  testing  In  concert  with  pedestrian  transect 
survey.  When  sites  were  fourxi.  they  were  tested  to  determine  the  size,  depth  of  deposit  stratigraphy, 
culturai  association,  function,  approximate  date  of  occupation,  and  condition.  The  objectives  of  this  effort 
were  to  document  the  deposition  and  occupational  histories  of  the  site,  and  to  correlate  the  physical  remains 
with  data  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  prf  ect  area.  A  sketch  map  of  each  site  was  prepared;  these  maps 
identified  any  visible  features,  as  well  as  the  relatiortships  of  the  site  arxf  its  fofures  to  surroundbig 
larximarks  or  modem  cuitural  features  (e.g.  houses,  roads,  pipelines,  levee  markers).  At  least  one  datum 
was  established  at  each  site;  at  larger  sites,  both  primary  and  secondary  datums  were  emplaced.  series 
of  auger  tests  radiating  from  datum  were  used  both  to  examine  the  strfigraphy  and  determine  the  extent 
of  the  site.  Shovel  tests  were  used  along  banidines  to  supplement  the  auger  tests.  Bluff  edge  profiles  were 
cuL  cleaned,  and  recorded  along  cutbanks  where  artifacts  were  observed.  Grid  locations  of  all  auger  tests, 
shovel  tests,  and  bluff  profiles  were  recorded  on  field  maps. 


River  Mile  204.0  to  2Q3.2-L 

This  segment  is  located  on  an  aggrading  bank.  The  survey  area  was  divided  in  half  because  of  the 
differential  degree  of  deposition  that  has  occurred.  The  probabDity  of  finding  sites  in  the  upriver  half 
(between  204.1  and  203.9)  was  diminished  because  of  heavy  depo^ion  and  lateral  accretion.  Historic 
structures  were  expected  near  the  modem  levee;  with  this  in  mind,  two  transects  were  shovel  tested  along 
the  upriver  half  closest  to  the  riverside  levee  toe.  A  walkover  of  the  entire  upriver  half  In  linear  transects  was 
completed;  a  modem  trash  dump  and  a  pipeline  were  encountered.  Eight  transects  were  traversed.  The 
downriver  half  of  this  segment  (between  203.9  and  203.2)  was  shovel  tested  at  50  m  intervals,  along  8 
transects  spaced  20  m  apart.  Transects  were  oriented  at  120  degrees,  parallel  to  the  river  and  to  the  levee. 
Spoil  banks,  drainage  ditches,  st  '*'ng  water,  and  a  modem  dump  were  encountered  along  the  survey. 
No  prehistoric  or  historic  cultural  remains  were  encountered.  This  ar«i  is  heavBy  wooded  with  hackberry. 
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sycamore,  oak,  and  wilOMr.  Conventsolswerapr8sant.'asare3ultof  heavy  spring  rains,  much  of  this  arsa 
was  flooded  with  4  to  6  inches  of  standing  water  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 


ffIVflf  Mllfl  2Q2.5  te  2QZ2.± 

A  rectanguiar  borrow  ptt  (580  x  60  m)  wi  be  excavated  at  this  iocatiorL  Survey  of  this  pianned 
borrow  area  appiied  linear  transects  parallel  to  the  bankiine  of  the  river  and  levee,  and  folowing  a  110 
degree  compass  bearing  taken  from  the  levee  crowa  Maximum  width  of  the  transects  was  20  m;  shovel 
tests  were  excavated  to  35-45  cm  below  surface  at  SO  m  ktervais  along  each  of  five  transects. 

Historic  maps  show  standing  structures  dose  to  where  the  modem  levee  now  stands;  thus,  backhoe 
trenching  was  used  to  determine  If  remains  of  those  structures  were  present  A  total  of  5  trenches  ware 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  3.5  to  4  m  (the  maximum  depth  that  codd  be  obtained  by  the  arm  and  bucket  of 
the  backhoe).  Backhoe  monitoring  induded  visuai  Inspection  of  the  excavation  trench  and  Inspection  of 
the  backdirt  for  any  artifacts.  Water  was  encountered  at  approximately  2  m  bdow  surface;  unstable  sits 
and  sands  from  2  to  4  m  below  surface  were  prone  to  slumping.  Tranches  were  excavated  as  dose  to  the 
riverside  toe  as  possible,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  borrow.  The  trenches  were  pioited  on  pro|ect  maps 
and  correspond  approximately  with  structural  locations  shown  on  the  historic  maps.  Trerx^ies  were 
numbered  consecutively,  upriver  to  downriver. 

Trench  1  was  located  near  Levee  Station  1361  -1-10.81.  on  the  boundary  of  sections  21  and  22.  In 
Township  9  south,  and  Range  1  easL  It  was  placed  45  m  from  the  levee  crown,  biside  the  borrow  area,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  levee  and  to  the  river  on  a  210  degree  azimuth.  From  the  surface  to  40  cm.  a  stratum 
of  2.5Y  4/2  sandy  sit  present  as  a  result  of  recent  deposition.  From  40  to  60  cm  below  surface,  a  10YR 
3/2  dark  grayish  brown  day  sit.  mottled  heaviy  with  7.5YR  3/2  dark  brown  ferrous  oxide  indusions  and 
decomposing  organic  compourxis.  was  present  The  next  stratum,  from  60-80  cm.  was  a  10YR  4/2  dark 
grayish  brown  sit  mottled  with  7.SYR  3/4  ferrous  oxides.  Between  80  •  1 10  cm  belaw  surfeice,  a  10YR  3/1 
very  dark  gray  sit  loam  mottled  with  ferrous  oxides  was  observed.  Below  it.  from  1 10  cm  -  300  cm,  was 
a  2.5Y  4/2  dark  grayish  brown  sandy  sit  At  120  cm  bdow  surface,  bedsprings  were  found;  a  few  smdi 
pieces  of  unidentified  metal  and  one  modem  botde  were  found  in  association  with  the  bedsprings.  These 
remains  represent  modem  refuse  disposal.  Water  was  encountered  at  2  m;  slumping  occurred  from  2-3  m 
bdow  su'face.  The  sols  from  the  backdirt  pie  were  examined,  arxf  a  proffle  was  drawn  of  a  5  m  section 
of  the  trench  wall  (Figure  12).  Photographs  were  taken  of  the  trench  and  of  the  lens  of  modem  refuse. 

Trench  2  was  located  approximatdy  60  m  dowrviver  from  Trench  1  and  35  m  from  the  toe  of  the 
levee,  perpendicular  to  the  levee  and  river  on  a  224  degree  azimuth.  This  trench  was  excavated  to  3.6  m. 
The  stratigraphy  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  observed  in  Trench  1 ,  consisting  of  layers  of  sit  and  sity 
days.  No  aitifactuai  materials  were  encountered.  A  5  m  profle  of  the  trench  wall  was  drawn  (Figure  13) 
and  photographs  were  taken. 

Trench  3  was  located  on  the  boundary  line  of  sections  22  and  23.  approximatdy  320  m  from  Tretx:h 
2.  The  trench  was  placed  38  m  from  the  riverside  toe  of  the  levee,  into  the  borrow  area  and  perperxf  icular 
to  the  levee  and  river  on  a  212  degree  azimuth.  This  trench  encountered  an  oyster  shdl  and  brick  lens  at 
72  - 1 20  cm  bdow  surface.  This  lens,  which  was  designated  SG-8,  correspotxls  to  the  location  of  starxilng 
structures  shown  on  the  1876  Mississippi  River  Commission  chart.  A  5  m  section  of  the  trench  wafl  was 
drawn  (Figure  14),  and  photographs  were  taken.  The  top  stratum,  from  the  surface  to  40  cm  bdow  surface, 
comprised  a  lOYR  3/2  very  dark  grayish  brown  day  loam.  From  approximatdy  40  cm  to  72  cm  bdow 
surfrice.  a  2.5Y  4/2  dark  grayish  brown  sandy  sit  was  present.  The  next  stratum,  from  72  cm  to  120  cm, 
was  a  10YR  4/1  dark  gray  sit  clay  containing  a  dense  oyster  shdl  and  brick  lens  extertding  the  entire  length 
of  the  trench.  From  approximatdy  1.2  m  to  3.5  m.  a  stratum  of  10YR  4/2  dark  grayish  brown  sIty  day 
mottled  with  ferrous  oxides  was  present.  A  2.5Y  4/0  dark  gray  day  was  present  from  3.5  to  4  m,  the 
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Figure  12.  Stratigraphic  profile  of  the  southeast  wall  of  Backhoe  Trench  1  at  Borrow  Area  202.2. 


Figure  13.  Stratigraphic  profile  of  the  southeast  wall  of  Backhoe  Trench  2  at  Borrow  Area  202.2. 
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Figure  14.  Stratigraphic  profiie  of  the  northwest  wall  of  Backhoe  Trench  3  at  Borrow  Area  202.2. 
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maximum  dei:^  of  excavation.  Water  was  encountered  at  2  m  below  surface,  and  stumping  occurred  at 
the  water  table. 

During  the  antebellum  period,  the  part  of  the  project  area  containing  Sections  22  and  23  was  divided 
Into  several  small  fetrms.  In  1858,  E.  Leblanc  was  the  owner  of  Section  22,  and  the  Widow  N.  Leblanc 
owned  Section  23.  Neither  of  these  names  appears  in  the  sugar  production  records  of  the  time  nor  in  the 
census  of  large  slaveowners.  The  absence  of  reported  cane  cultivation  is  an  almost  proof-positive  indication 
that  they  were  small  subsistence  farmers. 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission  Chart  No.  67  (Figure  15)  shows  that  in  1879,  Section  22  was 
divided  into  three  small  tracts,  owned  by  Mrs.  Miller.  Blanchard,  arxl  E.  Leblanc.  In  this  section,  the  levee 
curved  back  to  protect  two  small  structures,  which  might  have  served  as  storehouses.  Four  small  biddings 
stood  on  the  land  side  of  the  levee,  near  the  boundary  of  Section  23. 

In  1879,  M.  Barthel  owned  Section  23,  as  shown  on  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  Chart  for  that 
year.  His  production  was  listed  In  the  Sugar  and  Rice  Report  for  1879-1880  as  6  hogsheads  at  sugar. 
Having  no  sugar  house.  Barthel  probably  sold  his  modest  harvest  to  a  nearby  commercial  factory  for 
processing.  The  Mississippi  River  Commission  map  also  shows  that  a  ring  of  about  12  small  structures 
stood  on  the  land  side  of  the  1876  levee.  One  side  of  this  ring  of  buildings  fell  on  the  boundary  between 
Sections  22  and  23.  Two  large  structures  stood  on  the  river  side  of  the  levee,  near  the  Bayou  Paul  Larxflng 
(Rgure  15). 

Trenches  4  and  5  did  not  reveal  any  cultural  remains.  These  were  both  excavated  to  approximately 
4  m.  Trench  4  was  located  30  m  from  the  downriver  boundary  comer  and  30  m  from  the  riverside  toe  of 
the  levee.  Trench  5  was  located  15  m  from  the  downriver  comer  stake  of  the  borrow  area  and 
approximately  30  m  from  the  riverside  toe  of  the  levee.  Both  of  these  trenches  exhibit  the  same  stratigraphy 
(Figures  16  and  17).  Three  strata  occur  the  top  stratum,  from  the  surface  to  40  cm  below  surface,  a  10YR 
3/2  very  dark  grayish  brown  silt  loam;  the  middle  stratum,  from  40  cm  to  1.2  m  below  surface,  a  10YR  3/3 
dark  brown  sandy  silt;  and,  the  bottom  stratum,  a  10YR  4/2  dark  grayish  brown  silty  clay  from  1.2  m  to  4 
m.  These  trenches  were  placed  near  the  locations  of  structures  shown  on  the  historic  maps.  FaBure  to 
locate  more  remains  could  be  due  to:  prior  removal  of  structures  before  levee  construction,  since  the 
batture  was  extensively  borrowed  In  the  1920s  and  1930s;  the  fact  that  they  are  buried  deeper  than  4  m; 
or,  the  removal  or  destruction  of  structures  by  the  river  during  floods.  This  area  has  been  revetted 
previously;  however,  deep  testing  inside  the  proposed  borrow  pit  boundary  was  necessary  to  determine  if 
the  remains  of  historic  structures  still  exist. 


River  Mile  198.6  to  196.0-L 

Two  borrow  pits  are  located  within  this  corridor,  between  RM  198.5  and  198.0.  A  1  mi  priority 
segment  for  1988  revetment  construction  is  located  from  RM  198.6  to  197.6.  Future  revetment  is  proposed 
for  RM  197.6  to  196.0.  The  corridor  was  surveyed  in  segments  because  of  the  need  for  rapid  information 
on  the  priority  areas,  which  were  surveyed  first.  The  proposed  borrow  area  at  RM  198.5  (275  m  by  76  m) 
was  surveyed  as  a  single  segment  from  the  riverside  levee  toe  to  the  river's  edge.  The  borrow  boundaries 
are  just  inside  the  riverside  toe  of  the  levee  and  the  bankline.  Seven  transects  275  m  long,  spaced  20  m 
apart,  were  shovel  tested  at  50  m  intervals.  A  modern  trash  dump  at  the  upriver  boundary  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  borrow  pit.  Trees  in  the  area  included  sycamore,  hackberry,  willow,  arxl  oak.  The 
urxlerstory  also  was  dense,  which  restricted  surface  visibility.  The  bankline  survey  located  one  site  at  the 
downriver  boundary  along  the  cutback;  it  was  designated  as  16IV152,  and  it  consisted  of  a  surface  scatter 
of  historic  artifacts  along  the  river's  edge.  This  site  was  flagged  and  plotted  on  the  aerial  project  maps  and 
the  appropriate  topographic  map.  Testing  of  this  site  began  after  the  pedestrian  survey  was  completed. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  site  and  the  results  of  the  testing  are  contained  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII.  This 
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Figure  15.  [1879  -  1880)  Excerpts  from  “Survey  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Made  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission."  Chart  Nos.  67  and  68. 
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Figure  16.  Stratigraphic  profile  of  the  southeast  wall  of  Backhoe  Trench  4  at  Borrow  Area  202.2. 
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Figure  17.  Stratigraphic  profile  of  the  southeast  wall  of  Backhoe  Trench  5  at  Borrow  Area  202.2. 
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site  is  not  in  the  proposed  borrow  area;  it  Is  in  a  1  mi  priority  section  (RM  198.6  to  197.6)  of  the  downriver 
segment  of  the  St  Gabriel  revetment,  at  RM  198.5.  between  Levee  Stations  1607  32  and  1604. 

Five  5  m  long  backhoe  trenches  (Rgure  18)  were  excavated  in  this  borrow  area,  perpervjicuiar  to 
the  river  and  the  levee.  The  trenches  were  monitored  for  structurai  remains  and  the  backdirt  was  inspected 
for  any  evidence  of  artifocts.  Historic  maps  of  this  area  show  ten  standing  structures  in  1876  and  eight 
structures  In  1921 ,  all  of  which  were  located  in  section  40.  Each  trench  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  4  m, 
and  no  cuttural  resources  were  encountered.  Trenches  were  started  at  the  upriver  boundary  and  excavated 
(and  numbered)  consecutively  downriver.  The  trenches  were  plotted  on  the  aerial  project  maps.  A  section 
of  S  m  wail  in  each  trench  was  prcrfiled  and  photographed.  The  placement  of  the  backhoe  trenchm  was 
Influenced  by  large  trees.  The  soils  In  these  trenches  consisted  mainly  of  silts  and  days  (overbank  deposits) 
(Figures  19  -  23).  Nearly  horizontal  layers  of  sflts  and  days  intersper^  with  ferrous  oxides  were  deposited 
in  thin  layers  as  a  result  of  frequent  flooding  of  the  batture.  The  large  dump  at  the  upriver  bouixlary  showed 
evidence  of  recent  disturbance;  no  remains  of  the  historic  structures  were  fourxl.  These  structures  either 
were  removed  prior  to  construdion  of  the  present  levee  or  they  are  deeper  than  the  4  m  depth  of  the 
trenches.  Given  the  large  number  of  strudures  that  appear  on  the  historic  maps,  the  absence  of  remains 
probably  Indicates  prior  destruction  or  removal. 

The  secorxi  proposed  borrow  pit  (440  m  by  76  m)  is  located  at  RM  198.0.  This  area  also  is  located 
in  the  1  mi  segment  slated  for  1988  revetment  construction.  Seven  transects,  approximately  440  m  long, 
at  20  m  intervals,  were  traversed  from  the  riverside  toe  of  the  levee  to  the  river's  edge;  shovel  tests  were 
excavated  to  40  cm  below  surface  at  50  m  intervals.  Artificial  features  present  Induded  drainage  ditches 
and  an  aboveground  pipeline.  A  water-filled  borrow  pit  was  encountered  at  the  downriver  boundary.  No 
cultural  resources  were  encountered  In  this  borrow  area. 

The  remainder  of  the  1  mi  priority  revetment  segment  was  surveyed  In  three  segments.  Between 
four  and  eight  transeds  were  needed,  depending  on  the  width  of  the  batture  and  amount  of  standing  water 
in  the  borrow  pits.  No  sites  or  subsurface  remains  were  located  or  identified. 

From  RM  197.6  to  196.0,  pedestrian  survey  was  completed  from  the  riverside  toe  of  the  levee  to  the 
river's  edge.  Three  sites  (16IV153,  16IV154,  and  16IV155)  were  recorded  along  the  bankline;  two  single 
artifad  spot  finds  also  were  examined.  Site  161 VI 53  is  located  along  the  bankline  at  approximate  RM  197.5. 
This  site  initially  was  observed  during  the  pedestrian  survey  of  the  bankllne  as  a  subsurface  cultural  lens  of 
brick  and  coal  eroding  from  the  bankllne.  After  the  river  level  receded,  artifacts  vvere  visible  along  the 
erosional  surface  of  the  bankline.  The  artifads  induded  ceramics,  glass,  brick,  coal,  and  metal.  Figure  19 
extending  along  the  bankline  for  approximately  100  m.  A  large  water-filled  borrow  pit  is  located  on  the 
landward  side  of  the  site,  suggesting  this  site  may  be  in  a  disturbed  context.  This  site  does  not  correspond 
to  any  strudures  shown  on  historic  maps  of  the  area. 

Site  161 VI 54  initially  was  discovered  and  flagged  during  pedestrian  survey  of  the  bankiine;  it  initially 
was  recorded  as  two  separate  sites.  However,  upon  further  investigation  it  was  observed  to  be  one 
continuous  lens.  This  site  is  a  subsurface  cultural  lens  of  brick  and  coal  eroding  from  the  bankline  at  a 
depth  between  1 1 6  - 1 46  cm  below  surface.  A  more  detailed  description  of  this  site  appears  in  Chapter  VIII. 

Two  artifact  spot  finds  (initially  designated  as  SG-5  and  SG-6)  consisted  of  a  broken  metal  hoop, 
located  along  the  river’s  edge  above  RM  196.0,  and  a  metal  hitch,  located  just  downriver  from  the  hoop. 
Due  to  the  lack  of  additional  remains,  these  were  not  designated  as  sites. 

Site  161 VI 55  was  encountered  along  the  bankline  between  RM  195.9  to  196.2.  A  water-filled  borrow 
pit  extends  from  RM  196.5  to  196.0  along  the  riverside  toe  of  the  levee.  Almost  half  of  the  batture  was 
unsurveyable  because  of  standing  water.  Transects  were  designed  to  avoid  the  borrow  pit.  Four  transects 
followed  a  compass  bearing  of  210  degrees.  The  transects  were  spaced  20  m  apart  and  covered  the  area 
between  RM  197.5  and  196.0. 
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Figure  18.  Excerpt  from  Chart  32  of  the  1973  -  1975  Mississippi  River  Hydrographic  Survey  showing  the 
location  of  the  borrow  area  with  backhoe  trenches  at  River  Mile  198.5. 
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Figure  19.  Stratigraphic  profile  of  the  northeast  wall  of  Backhoe  Trench  1  at  Borrow  Area  198.5. 
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Figure  20.  Stratigraphic  profile  of  the  northeast  wall  of  Backhoe  Trench  2  at  Borrow  Area  198.5. 
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Figure  21.  Stratigraphic  profiie  of  the  northeast  wall  of  Backhoe  Trench  3  at  Borrow  Area  198.5. 
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Figure  22.  Stratigraphic  profile  of  the  northeast  wall  of  Backhoe  Trench  4  at  Borrow  Area  198.5. 
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Figure  23.  Stratigraphic  profile  of  the  northeast  wall  of  Backhoe  Trench  5  at  Borrow  Area  198  5 
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Sto  I6tvi55  Is  an  historic  surface  scatter  of  ceramics,  giass,  and  pieces  of  metai  hanlMwe. 
Subsurface  testing  induded  auger  and  shovel  testing;  these  did  not  produce  any  cuiturai  remains.  A  bhJf 
proNe  was  cleaned  and  recorded.  No  recorded  historic  structures  correspond  to  this  ste.  The  relative 
stabNIty  of  the  bankiine  over  the  last  century,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  any  subsurface  cutturai  deposits, 
suggest  that  site  16IV155  is  a  river-deposited  feature,  arxi  that  the  artifacts  were  washed  up  on  the  banidirre 
when  the  river  was  at  a  higher  level  than  at  present 


River  MIe  191.9  to  191.0 

This  survey  corridor  Is  the  upstream  extension  of  the  New  River  Bend  Revetment  Item  and  b 
scheduled  for  construction  In  1988.  Thb  segment  occupies  the  batture  adjacent  to  the  Gib  W.  Long 
Hansen's  Disease  Center  (National  Leprosarium);  thb  public  hospital  occupies  the  former  grounds  of  Indian 
Camp  Plantation,  an  antebeiium  sugar  piantatioa 

Acquired  in  1825  by  Robert  Coleman  Camp,  a  young  Virginiaa  Indian  Camp  Plantation  contained 
21  arpents  In  1826.  Camp  held  IS  slaves  in  that  yew;  by  the  time  of  the  Ovl  War.  hb  labor  force  had 
Inaeased  to  1 17  bondsmen  who  lived  in  1 1  slave  csdsins.  In  1859,  Camp  bult  an  elaborate  new  raised  brick 
Itaiianate  plantation  house  that  presently  serves  as  an  administration  center  of  the  Disease  Certter.  TheCM 
War  and  emancipation  forced  Camp  into  bankruptcy  by  1873.  The  plantation  struggled  along  for  the  next 
20  years  under  a  series  of  tenants  who  attempted  riM  growing.  In  1894,  the  state  of  Louisiana  first  leased 
(and  Ldtimateiy  purchased)  the  property  for  a  leprosarium. 

The  upriver  boundary  of  thb  reach  Is  the  Hunt  Correctional  Facllty.  Five  percent  of  the  upriver 
portion  of  this  segment  b  part  of  an  aggrading  bankline  where  frequent  flooding  redeposits  sediments,  arxJ 
where  any  sites  would  be  deeply  buried.  Thus,  no  shovel  tests  were  excavated  there.  A  walkover  arxf 
surface  Inspection  of  the  area  was  completed  In  5  linear  transects.  The  remaining  95  percent  of  thb 
segment  was  surveyed  in  5  linear  transects  spaced  at  20  m  Intervals  from  the  riverside  toe  of  the  levee  to 
the  river's  edge.  Transects  followed  a  compass  bearing  of  46  degrees,  parallel  to  river  arxl  to  the  levee. 
Shovel  tests  were  spaced  at  50  m  intervals  along  each  transect  and  excavated  to  35  -  45  cm  below  surface. 

A  brge  modem  trash  dump  encompasses  about  300  m  of  the  survey  area.  Concrete  pflings  and 
pipes  are  located  within  the  limits  of  the  dump.  Drainage  ditches  and  access  roads  also  are  present  The 
White  Castle  Ferry  landing  is  located  at  the  dovnriver  boundar/;  thb  area  has  been  contaminated  heavily 
by  the  Rangla  shell  fill  asscK'^ated  with  the  landing.  The  soils  encountered  in  thb  corridor  consist  mainly  of 
sands,  silts,  and  days.  Vegptat'un  consists  of  sycamores,  oaks,  willows,  and  hackberry,  with  tall  grasses, 
poison  ivy,  and  blackberry  briars  making  up  the  understory.  Besides  the  trash  dump,  no  other  cidtural 
remains,  either  historic  or  prehistoric,  were  recorded. 


Summary 

Field  investigations  of  the  New  River  Bend  Revetment.  St  Gabriel  Revetment,  and  St.  Gabriel  Levee 
Enlargement  items  yielded  four  previously  unrecorded  archeological  sites.  Two  of  the  ten  backhoe  trenches 
dug  in  search  of  expected  buried  historic  sites  produced  cultural  remains.  These  trenches  were  pbced 
where  historic  structures  once  stood.  Additional  remains  were  not  found  for  the  following  reasons:  (1) 
structures  were  removed  before  previous  levee  construction  in  the  early  twentieth  century;  (2)  the  sites  may 
be  buried  deeper  than  the  4  m  deep  backhoe  trenches;  (3)  placement  of  the  trenches  was  restricted  by 
trees,  and  test  locations  may  have  been  estimated  incorrectly;  or,  (4)  the  river  destroyed  these  structures 
during  redundant  flood  stages. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SITE  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIONS 


SL  GabrM  Sits  1  (16IV152) 

During  pedestrian  suivey,  historic  glass  fragments,  cararntj  sherds,  bone,  and  metal  artifacts  were 
observed  along  the  cutbank  of  the  river  In  Township  9  East.  Range  1  South,  in  Sections  40  end  41.  TMe 
scatter  extended  approximateiy  88  m  along  the  banidine.  between  Levee  Stations  1804  and  1607  *  32. 

FoHowing  completion  of  the  pedestrian  survey,  site  testing  began  with  the  establishment  of  tm 
datums  and  the  completion  of  two  1  meter  wide  proAes  along  the  cutbank.  Profle  1  was  excavatad  7.2  m 
downrivw^  from  Datim  1;  Profle  2  was  excavated  near  the  dowrtriver  boundary  of  the  ske  (Figure  24). 
Profile  1  was  characterized  by  10  YR  4/2  dark  grayish  brown  day  sft  loam  and  2.5  Y  4/4  olive  brown  sit 
loam  within  the  first  twenty  centimeters  of  the  surface.  Beneath  these  strata,  a  heterogeneous  sltysecfimert 
containing  artibcts  was  present  (Figure  25).  ProAe  2  e)diibited  a  simlar  10  YR  4/2  dark  grayish  brown  day 
sit  loam  within  the  top  20  •  28  cm  of  the  surface.  Tree  roots  were  presert  within  this  zone.  Both  this 
stratum  and  that  immediateiy  below  It  contained  historic  artifacts  (Figure  26).  However,  artifacts  ware  sparse 
in  both  profiles. 

Auger  tests  were  utilized  to  define  the  iimtts  of  the  site.  A  series  of  auger  rays  were  established  out 
from  the  site  datum  along  60, 120,  and  200  degree  azimuths.  Auger  tests  at  10  m  from  datum  dong  the 
200**  azimuth  produced  coal  fragments  between  20  and  80  cm  below  the  surtecs.  At  15  m  from  datum, 
along  the  same  bearing,  oyster  shell  fragments  were  identified  between  20  and  60  cm  below  surface.  A 
concentration  of  artifacts  at  the  bankline  at  the  downriver  limit  of  the  site  warranted  the  placement  of  two 
additional  auger  test  rays.  These  rays  radiated  at  140  and  200  degrees  from  the  upriver  stake  of  Profle  2. 
Fifteen  2  m  deep  auger  tests  were  completed  at  the  site. 

An  additional  seven  shovel  tests  were  excavated  at  five  meter  Intervals  paraUei  to  the  river,  near  the 
eroding  bankline.  ArtiAicts  were  present  up  to  50  cm  deep  in  ail  seven  shovel  tests.  A  controlled  surfece 
collection  was  conducted  along  the  eroding  area  of  the  bankiine,  as  well.  The  surface  collection  extended 
60  m  north  and  80  m  south  of  Datum  1 .  All  artifacts  were  collected  with  the  exception  of  unidentifiable  meUd 
fragments. 

Site  16IV152  (Figure  24)  Is  a  linear  scatter  of  historic  artifacts  located  on  the  bankline  just  outside 
the  limits  of  the  borrow  pit  at  mile  198.5.  This  site  measures  approximateiy  90  m  in  length  and  15  m  in 
width.  Artifacts  were  visiUe  in  the  cutbank  between  20'30  cm  below  surface.  Sediment  profiles,  deep  auger 
testing,  and  shovel  testing  indicate  that  only  the  uppermost  20  or  30  cm  of  sediments  occurred  naturally. 
The  lack  of  stratified  deposits  or  dear  artifact  zones  further  demonstrates  that  considerable  disturtMmce  has 
occurred  at  the  site.  This  site  is  located  approximateiy  100  m  downriver  from  a  modem  trash  dump,  and 
it  Is  adjacent  to  a  borrow  area.  None  of  the  site  remains  intact 

Archival  sources  reveal  that  Section  40  was  claimed  in  1803  by  Marguerite  Brasseux;  John  Edevan 
daimed  Section  41.  These  early  inhabitants  based  their  daims  on  the  1775  land  grants  issued  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  Francisco  Landry  and  Pedro  LeBianc,  respectively  (Lowrie  and  Franklin  1834). 
Brasseux  was  an  Acadian,  the  daughter  of  Pierre  Brasseux,  and  was  one  of  the  original  immigrants  to  the 
St  Gabriel  area.  According  to  Uiioa's  ‘List  of  the  Acadian  Families  that  Have  Come  to  Establish  Themselves 
in  this  Province  of  Louisiana."  she  was  only  ten  months  old  when  her  temily  arrived  in  the  colony  (Chandler 
1973:84).  John  Estevan  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Estevan,  who  was  Commandant  of  Gaiveztown  and 
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Figure  25.  Bluff  edge  stratigraphic  Profile  1  at  16IV152,  facing  south. 
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Figure  26.  Bluff  edge  stratigraphic  Prorile  2  at  16IV152,  teeing  south. 
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commander  of  the  Spanish  Fort  there  at  the  time  cf  the  United  States’  takeover  in  1803  (RWei  1985:121). 
These  sections  initially  were  subsistence  farms.  A  limited  amount  of  sugar  was  produced  in  both  sections 
prior  to  their  consolidation,  circa  1840.  After  that  time,  cane  was  cultivated  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  1858  Persac  map  (Norman's  Chart,  Rgure  27)  shows  that  the  two  sections  were  under  the 
ownership  of  Rene  Amous  and  formed  part  of  his  Virginia  Plantation.  Attkxjs.  bom  in  France,  was  a  very 
successftd  sugar  planter.  The  1850  census  report  of  Iberville  Parish  shows  that  ArrKXis’  real  estate  holdings 
were  valued  at  $93,000  (Riffei  1981:135).  The  Statement  of  the  Sugar  Crop  Made  in  Louisiana  (Champomier 
1844-1862)  Indicate  that  Amous  was  one  of  the  largest  sugar  producers  on  the  East  Bank  of  Ibervlle  Parish, 
consistently  producing  over  200  hogsheads  of  sugar  annually  through  the  year  1 862.  Amous'  sugar  mH  was 
of  brick  and  shingle  construction,  with  a  kettle  arxl  steam  apparatus. 

A  census  taken  in  1860  listed  Amous'  holdings  at  400  acres  of  cultivated  land,  seven  horses,  30 
mules,  twelve  cows,  two  oxen,  80  sheep,  and  20  swine,  with  the  total  livestock  having  been  valued  at  $1700. 
Production  for  the  year  was  listed  as  1500  bushels  of  Indian  com,  75  bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  40  bushels 
of  Irish  potatoes,  120  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  20,000  gallons  of  molasses,  and  240  hogsheads  of  cane 
sugar.  The  census  also  listed  Amous  as  the  owner  of  71  slaves,  with  14  slave  dwellings  on  his  property 
(Menn  1964:242-3). 

Like  many  Louisiana  planters,  Rene  Amous  tost  his  plantation  during  the  CIvfl  War.  In  1868,  Virginia 
Plantation  (Sections  40  and  41)  was  owned  by  Jean  Alliot,  and  the  plantation  was  struggling  to  continue 
production.  It  changed  hands  many  times  during  the  1870s.  Its  owners  included  TheophOe  Allain,  F.  Brun. 
and  J.A.  Sowers.  Sowers  owned  Virginia  In  1877.  During  his  one  year  of  ownership,  he  incorporated  a  tract 
of  land  immediately  upriver  (Section  39),  formerly  owned  by  Mrs.  V.  Babin,  into  the  plantation  (Bouchereau 
and  Bouchereau  1877-1878). 

0.  R.  Carroll  took  over  Virginia  Plantation  in  1878;  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  Chart  of  1879- 
1880  (Figure  15)  shows  Carroii  as  the  owner  of  the  property.  This  map  also  depicts  a  scattering  of  about 
ten  small  structures  on  the  land  side  of  the  levee.  The  plantation  stiil  used  the  steam  and  kettle  method  of 
sugar  production.  This  equipment  was  housed  in  a  brick  and  shingle  sugar  house,  as  it  had  been  during 
the  antebellum  period.  In  1881 ,  Carroll  reported  no  sugar  production  at  the  Virginia  Plantation;  the  following 
year,  he  was  listed  as  owning  a  wooden  sugar  house,  but  once  again  produced  no  sugar  (Bouchereau  and 
Bouchereau  1881-1883).  This  information  suggests  that  Carroll’s  brick  and  shingle  sugar  house  was 
destroyed,  perhaps  by  fire,  and  was  replaced  by  a  wooden  one  the  following  year. 

Virginia  Plantation  was  unable  to  produce  a  profitable  sugar  crop  in  the  years  that  followed,  and  in 
1884  Carroll  began  growing  rice  to  supplement  his  sugar  crop.  By  1886,  sugar  production  at  the  plantation 
had  ceased  entirely.  Carroll  became  one  of  the  largest  rice  planters  on  the  East  Bank  during  the  1880s. 
Rice  production  continued  at  Virginia  until  at  least  1890.  when  Bouchereau  and  Bouchereau  stopped  listing 
rice  planters  in  their  annual  report  and  Virginia  Plantation  disappeared  from  the  record. 

In  1896,  Simon  Leblanc  took  ownership  of  Virginia  Plantation,  and  once  again  began  growing  sugar 
on  the  land.  Under  Leblanc,  and  later  the  Berthelot  Bros.,  sugar  production  at  Virginia  Plantation  continued 
into  the  twentieth  century.  The  annuai  sugar  reports  indicates  that  the  production  pattern  of  Virginia 
Plantation  closely  paralleled  that  of  both  the  reach  and  state  (Champomier  1844-1862;  Bouchereau  and 
Bouchereau  1868-1917). 

As  these  data  indicate.  Site  16IV152  probably  is  derived  from  activities  and  occupation  at  Virginia 
Plantation  during  the  mid  to  late  nineteenth  century.  However,  too  little  of  the  site  remains  to  allow 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  about  its  nature;  virtually  all  the  site  has  been  lost  to  the  river  through  banktine 
erosion  and  redeposition. 
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Figure  27.  "Excerpt  from  Norman’s  1858  Chart  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Netchez  to  New  Orleans, 
showing  antebellum  landowners  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  area. 


SL  Gabriel  Site  2  (l6iVl53) 


Site  16IV153  was  identified  during  the  pedestrian  sun/ey  by  the  preseiK»  of  coal  and  brick  along 
the  eroding  bankiine  ot  the  Mississippi  River,  in  Township  9  South.  Range  1  East.  Section  45,  at  River  MIe 
197.5.  The  bankiine  scatter  extended  over  a  153  m  linear  area  between  Levee  Sttfions  1647  68.90  •  1652 

(Figure  28). 

The  topography  in  this  area  is  higNy  Irregular  due  to  the  presence  of  an  earthen  berm,  a  relic  levee, 
and  adjacent  borrow  pits.  The  bankiine  in  this  locale  was  approximately  2  m  above  the  river  level,  which 
was  8.2’  at  the  Carrollton  Gauge  at  the  time  of  survey  (March  23, 1988).  In  addition,  a  ca.  1880  mart-made 
levee  Is  located  5  m  from  the  edge  of  the  bankiine;  It  Is  approximately  2  m  higher  than  the  edge  of  the 
bankiine.  its  landward  profile  descending  steeply  behind  the  levee  into  the  flooded  borrow  pit  Recordation 
of  Site  161V153  began  with  the  placement  of  an  arbitrary  datum  in  the  center  of  the  site  area.  A 1  m  wide 
bluff  profile  then  was  excavated:  a  subsurtace  historic  cultural  stratum.  Stratum  III,  was  identified  In  this 
profile  between  1.10  m  •  1.30  m  below  the  surhice  at  the  bluff  edge  (Rgure  29).  Sediments  in  this  stratum 
consisted  of  a  SY  4/1  dark  gray  sflt  day  loam.  This  stratum  was  overlain  both  by  natural  overbank  sity  day 
deposits  and  by  almost  a  full  meter  of  sediments  which  appear  to  be  the  result  of  man’s  modification  of  the 
site  area.  The  amorphous  character  of  the  uppermost  stratum  indicates  post  depositlonai  disturbance  to 
the  area. 

Additional  site  testing  was  conducted  in  order  to  define  the  limits  and  the  Integrity  of  the  buried 
cultural  zone.  A  total  of  1 2  auger  tests  were  excavated  to  a  depth  of  2  meters  along  three  rays  at  50. 140, 
and  210  degrees  from  datum  ^Figure  28).  Seven  of  these  tests  produced  artifacts;  five  tests  on  the  river  side 
of  the  old  levee  reveals  the  presence  of  a  nearly  horizontal  cultural  stratum.  Auger  testing  on  the  larxlward 
site  of  the  old  levee  did  not  locate  any  intact  cultural  deposits.  Brick  and  coal  fragments  were  recovered 
within  the  first  SO  cm  of  the  last  two  auger  tests  on  the  210  degree  ray;  these  appear  to  represent  Inclusions 
from  levee  construction  or  borrow  pit  excavation. 

Shovel  testing  was  conducted  along  the  lower  bankiine  between  the  bluff  and  the  water's  edge. 
While  artifacts  were  present  In  all  three  shovel  tests,  their  weathered  condition  indicate  that  deflation  and 
redeposition  have  occurred.  Artifacts  were  collected  from  the  eroded  surface  of  the  site,  as  well.  WhDe 
the  majority  of  these  artifacts  consisted  of  brick  rubble  and  coal,  metal  hardware  and  historic  ceramic  sherds 
were  present  in  lesser  amounts. 

Further  testing  at  l6iV153  included  two  1  x  2  m  test  units  and  two  bluff  profiles.  The  test  units  were 
placed  where  auger  tests  had  shown  positive  results.  As  a  result  of  bankiine  erosion,  only  a  small  area  from 
the  edge  of  the  high  bankiine  to  the  old  levee  was  available  for  testing.  Test  Unit  1  was  located  just  below 
and  in  front  of  the  old  levee  (Rgure  28).  Test  Unit  2  was  located  close  to  Unit  1,  but  was  lower  in  elevation. 
Test  Unit  1  was  excavated  in  20  cm  levels  to  1 .8  m  below  surface.  The  first  five  levels,  to  1  m  below  surface, 
produced  no  artifacts  whatsoever.  The  soil  was  primarily  silt  originating  from  flooding  episodes.  Level  6, 
from  1 .0  to  1 .2  m  below  surface,  contained  sparse  fragments  of  coal  within  a  silt  matrix.  The  next  level,  from 
1 .2  - 1 .4  m  below  surface,  was  devoid  of  artifacts.  Level  8,  from  1 .4  - 1 .6  m  below  surface,  contained  a 
sparse  distribution  of  brick  fragments,  coal,  and  a  few  fragments  of  oyster  shell,  in  a  10YR  3/3  dark  brown 
compact  silty  clay.  The  last  level,  from  1.6  to  1.8  m,  also  had  a  sparse  distribution  of  brick  arxl  co£tl 
fragments  in  its  superficial  aspect,  while  the  bottom  of  the  level  was  void  of  artifacts.  The  profile  of  this  unit 
(Figure  30)  demonstrated  no  definitive  cultural  strata  or  lenses;  rather,  a  scatter  of  coal  and  brick  fragments 
was  present  in  Strata  I  and  II.  Stratum  I  was  composed  of  a  10YR  5/3  brown  silt  and  Stratum  II  was 
composed  of  a  lOYR  4/3  dark  brown  silty  clay.  Stratum  III  consisted  of  a  10YR  3/3  dark  brown  clay;  as 
noted  above,  it  contained  no  artifacts. 

Excavation  Unit  2  was  located  on  a  gentle  slope  above  the  eroding  bluff  edge  just  downriver  from 
Unit  1 .  This  1  x  2  m  unit  was  excavated  in  20  cm  levels.  Within  the  first  level,  a  small  lens  of  coal  and  slag 
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Figure  28.  Site  pian  of  16iV153. 
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Figure  29.  Bluff  edge  stratigraphic  Profile  1  at  16IV153,  facing  south. 
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Figure  30.  Profile  of  the  east  wall  of  Unit  1  at  16IV153. 
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was  encountered  (Rgure  31 ).  Although  this  lens  was  recorded  as  a  feature,  it  probably  was  washed  and 
deposited  during  high  water.  Level  2.  from  30-50  cm  below  datum,  consisted  of  a  lOYR  4/3  dark  brawn 
silty  containing  coal  fragments.  Level  3.  from  50-70  cm  below  surface,  contained  a  lOYR  3/3  dark  broiMi 
silty  day.  The  artifact  density  was  sparse,  consisting  at  brick  fragments  and  stag.  From  70-90  cm  below 
surface,  a  level  of  the  same  s^  day  continued,  with  a  few  brick  and  coal  fragments  presenL  The  last  levei. 
from  90-1 10  cm  below  surface,  consisted  of  a  lOYR  3/2  very  dark,  grayish  brown  saty  day  mottled  with 
ferrous  oxides.  No  in  situ  remains  were  encountered. 

Profile  2  (Figure  32),  was  excavated  downriver  from  Profile  1 ,  along  the  bluff  edge  in  the  middle  of 
the  site.  Profile  2  was  1  m  wide  and  1.9  m  deep.  Brick  fragments  and  a  cow  tooth  were  encountered  at 
one  meter  below  the  surface,  within  a  day  loam  mottled  with  ferrous  oxides.  Also  located  in  this  stratum 
was  a  concentration  of  ash  and  charcoal,  with  tiny  brick  fragments  within  a  hard  packed  day.  This  indusion 
was  about  15  x  15  cm  In  size. 

Profile  3  (Rgure  33)  was  located  at  the  downriver  edge  of  the  site.  Stratum  i.  extending  from  the 
surface  to  30  cm  at  the  highest  point,  consisted  of  a  lOYR  5/4  yellowish  brown  silt  Stratum  II  mtended 
from  30  -  96  cm  below  surface:  it  consisted  of  a  lOYR  4/2  dark  grayish  brown  silt  day  loam  mottled  with 
10YR  2/2  very  dark  grayish  brown  day  containing  a  few  brick  fragments.  Stratum  III  was  a  10YR  5/3  brown 
silty  clay  mottled  with  ferrous  oxides.  Stratum  IV  was  composed  of  a  10YR  3/1  very  dark  gray  day  mottled 
heavily  with  ferrous  oxides.  This  stratum  extended  from  1.04  to  1.64  m  below  surface.  The  last  stratum  (V) 
extended  from  1 .64  to  2.14  m;  it  consisted  of  a  10YR  3/3  dark  brown  silt  day.  The  original  grc..nd  surf^ 
could  not  be  located  due  to  the  absence  of  a  cultural  lens.  Rather,  the  brick  fragments  were  scattered 
within  a  thick  65  cm  stratum  that  probabiy  resuited  from  anthropogenic  modification  of  the  site  during  levee 
construction. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations.  Site  l6iV153  was  determined  to  be  a  linear  subsurface  historic 
lens  of  brick  and  coal.  This  linear  site  extends  approximately  150  m  along  the  bankline  and  does  not  exceed 
5  m  in  width.  Subsurface  cultural  remains  are  eroding  from  the  bank  at  a  depth  of  1.1  to  1.3  m.  A  few 
artifacts  were  present  on  the  washed  out  terrace  and  on  the  cutbank.  In  profile,  natural  overbank  sediments 
overlay  the  brick  lens.  No  features  were  present  at  this  site,  which  has  lost  its  integrity  and  most  of  its 
extent  to  the  river  through  erosion. 

Research  indicates  that  Thomas  Estevan  who  also  was  associated  with  161 VI 52,  was  the  original 
claimant  of  Section  45  in  1803.  He  died  in  1828  and  was  buried  at  the  St.  Gabriel  Catholic  Church. 
Apparently,  the  river  has  long  since  claimed  the  part  of  the  cemetery  where  he  was  interred  (Riffel  1 985: 1 21 ). 
His  limited  holding  would  indicate  little  cultivation  beyond  the  subsistence  level  on  his  property. 

By  1858,  Section  45  had  passed  from  Estevan's  heirs  to  Joseph  Walsh,  a  planter  who  experienced 
limited  success  in  the  sugar  business.  Although  the  1860  census  lists  Walsh's  property  value  at  $130,000 
and  16  slaves  (Riffel  1981 :29, 145),  the  sugar  production  records  from  1850  onward  list  his  sugar  production 
as  nil  (Champomier  1850-1860).  Walsh  was  one  of  the  few  planters  in  the  project  area  to  own  and  use  a 
horse-powered  sugar  mill. 

In  1868,  Section  45  belonged  to  Bernard  Lorette,  a  prominent  planter  and  property  owner  in  Iberville 
Parish.  Lorette  recorded  no  production  at  his  property  until  1871,  when  he  acquired  a  portable  steam  mill 
and  processed  22  hogsheads  of  sugar.  By  1874,  the  property  had  disappeared  from  the  sugar  production 
record  (Bouchereau  and  Bouchereau  1872-1874).  it  is  possible  that  cane  harvested  from  Section  45  was 
processed  elsewhere. 

The  subsequent  owner  of  the  property,  Charles  A.  Brusie,  was  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  army, 
a  three-term  parish  sheriff,  a  state  senator  during  the  postbellum  period,  and  one  of  the  largest  landowners 
on  the  East  Bank  of  Iberville  Parish.  The  1860  census  listed  his  holdings  at  $160,000  in  real  estate,  $7,750 
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Figure  31.  Profile  of  the  east  wall  of  Unit  2  at  16IV153. 
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Figure  32.  Bluff  edge  stratigraphic  Profile  2  at  16IV153,  facing  south. 
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Figure  33.  Bluff  edge  stratigraphic  Profile  3  at  16IV153.  feeing  south. 
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in  personal  property,  and  56  slaves .  oused  in  nine  structure  (Menn  1964:242-3).  Brusle  acquired  Section 
45  in  1880.  and  tt  became  part  of  Ophelia  Plarttation.  as  shown  on  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  Chart 
of  1879-1880  (Figure  15).  The  history  of  Ophelia  Plarttation  after  1880  appears  in  the  following  site  account 


SL  Gabriel  Site  3  (161V154) 

Site  16IV154  was  identified  inttlally  as  a  discontinuous  linear  scatter  of  artifacts  eroding  out  of  the 
bankiine  between  river  mile  197.0  - 197.2,  near  Levee  Station  marker  1680.  The  site  Is  located  in  Township 
9  South,  Ran(^  1  East,  Section  47,  downriver  from  a  landing  known  NstoricaHy  as  *Opheila  Lancting.”  A 
drainage  canal  and  sluice  at  the  upriver  limit  of  the  ske  also  may  be  associated  with  this  site  (Figure  34). 
Aim  wide  bluff  profile  at  the  site  Indicated  that  brick,  bone,  metal  (such  as  machinery  parts),  ceramics 
sherds,  and  glass  fragments  were  eroding  from  a  lens  originating  1.16m  below  the  top  of  bank  (Figure  35). 
This  zone  was  buried  beneath  a  series  of  regular  overbank  deposks  (Figure  35). 

Investigations  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  site  began  with  the  piacement  of  rasnerous  2  m  deep 
auger  testing.  Because  of  the  length  of  the  ske,  primary  and  secondary  datums  were  established  to 
maintain  hrvizontal  and  vertical  control.  Eleven  auger  tests  were  corxlucted  along  80. 120,  arxl  180  degree 
azimuths  from  the  primary  datum.  Brick  arxl  coal  were  present  between  160  and  175  cm  below  {pound 
surface  at  the  primary  datum.  Tests  at  15  and  20  m  along  the  180  degree  line  contained  bits  of  ceramic, 
brick,  and  coal  at  160  cm  below  surfaice.  Tests  at  10. 20.  and  25  m  along  the  60  degree  line  yielded  brick 
aixi  coal  fragments  from  130  to  180  err  oelow  surface. 

Auger  test  rays  also  were  established  at  50, 120,  and  1 80  degree  azimuths  from  a  secondary  datum 
located  45  m  upriver  from  the  primary  datum.  Nine  tests  were  completed  around  the  secondary  d'ltum. 
Brick,  coal,  and  metal  fragments  were  identified  between  140  - 160  cm  below  surface  in  three  tests  along 
the  50  degree  azimuth.  Testing  along  the  180°  az!  Jth  and  at  the  secondary  datum  produced  brick 
fragments  between  150  and  180  cm  below  surface. 

Addkional  testing  at  this  ske  indudeo  the  excavation  of  nine  backhoe  trenches  and  two  hand 
excavated  test  units  (Figure  34).  The  backhoe  trenches  were  used  both  to  examine  stratigraphy  and  to 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  structural  remains.  These  trenches  were  placed  throughout  the  ske 
where  poskive  auger  tests  had  revealed  the  presence  of  deeply  buried  cultural  remains.  Visual  Inspection 
of  the  bankline  also  was  used  to  help  determine  the  placement  of  the  trenches. 

Backhoe  Trench  1  was  located  6  m  from  Datum  2,  just  landward  of  a  large  machine  gear  obsen^ed 
eroding  from  the  bankline  (Figure  34).  This  trench  was  excavated  to  2.1  m  below  surface  and  was  5  m  in 
length  (Figure  36).  Brick  fragments  were  encountered  at  1.2  m  to  1.6  m  below  surface.  A  thin  horizontal 
lens  of  dense  coal  fragments  and  dust  surmounted  the  brick,  separating  the  overbank  sediments  from  the 
original  ground  surface,  or  buried  A  horizon.  The  brick  fragments  were  located  wkhin  a  lOYR  3/1  very  dark 
gray  clay  which  appears  to  have  been  an  historic  ground  surface.  More  recent  flood  lain  overbank 
sediments  top  this  stratum. 

Backhoe  Trench  2  was  placed  23  m  downriver  from  Trench  1 ,  parallel  to  the  river  but  closer  to  the 
bankline.  This  trench  was  5  m  in  length  and  1.7  m  deep  (Figure  37).  Stratum  I  consisted  of  a  10YR  4/3 
dark  brown  sandy  silt  extending  from  surface  to  64  cm.  Stratum  II  consisted  of  a  thin  layer  of  10YR  3/2  very 
dark  grayish  brown  clay  from  64  to  70  cm  below  surface.  Below  that,  from  70  to  82  cm  below  surface,  was 
a  layer  of  lOYR  5/3  brown  silt.  Stratum  IV  was  a  lOYR  3/3  dark  brown  clay  extending  from  82  cm  to  1.24 
m  below  surface.  Stratum  V  was  composed  of  a  20  cm  thick  level  of  lOYR  3/2  silty  clay.  The  bottom 
stratum  (VI)  was  the  original  ground  surface.  It  was  a  10YR  4/2  dark  grayish  brown  clay  with  coal  and  brick 
fragments.  Just  on  top  of  this  stratum  was  the  same  dense  coal  lens  observed  elsewhere  at  the  skes,  which 
marked  the  interface  between  the  original  surface  and  the  overbank  deposks. 
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Figure  34.  Site  plan  of  161 VI 54. 
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Figure  36.  Stratigraphic  profiie  of  the  northwest  waii  of  Backhoe  Trench  1  at  16IV154. 
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Figure  37.  Stratigraphic  profile  of  the  northwest  wall  of  Backhoe  Trench  2  at  16IV154. 


Backhoe  Trench  3  was  excavated  24.2  m  upriver  from  the  secondary  datum.  This  trwich  was  5  m 
in  length  and  ran  parallel  to  the  river;  it  was  excavated  to  1 .9  m  below  surface  (Figure  38).  Auger  tests  had 
indicated  cultural  remains  in  this  area.  The  top  stratum  consisted  of  a  10YR  5/3  brown  sit  loam  from 
surface  to  60  cm.  A  thin  band  of  10YR  3/2  very  dark  grayish  brown  day  (Stratum  II)  was  present  below 
Stratum  I.  Stratum  III  was  a  layer  of  10YR  5/3  brown  silt  from  66  to  80  cm.  Stratum  IV  was  a  10YR  3/2  very 
dark  grayish  brown  day  mottled  with  ferrous  oxides;  it  extended  from  80  to  94  cm  below  surface.  Below 
It  was  a  10YR  4/3  dark  brown  silty  clay  layer  (Stratum  V).  The  next  Stratum  (VI)  was  the  cultural  Iwts,  it 
consisted  of  a  10YR  3/1  very  dark  gray  clay  loam  topped  by  a  dense  coal  dust  lens.  In  profile,  tt  appears 
that  this  coal  lens  was  deposited  when  the  original  surface  was  flooded;  the  coal  Is  size  sorted,  with  the 
heavier  load,  l.e.,  the  coal  fragments,  having  been  deposited  on  top  of  the  day  loam  first,  with  dust  on  top 
of  it. 


Backhoe  Trench  4  was  excavated  perpendicular  to  the  river;  it  began  1 .93  m  from  Datum  1 ,  which 
was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  bankline,  and  exterxJed  8  m  away  from  the  river  towards  the  borrow  area. 
The  trench  was  placed  in  this  location  because  of  the  presence  of  artifacts  eroding  from  the  nearby  bankline. 
Stratum  I  consisted  of  a  lOYR  4/3  dark  brown  dayey  silt  devoid  of  artifacts.  This  stratum  extended  from 
the  surface  to  1.6  m  below  surface;  it  consisted  of  overbank  sediments  with  little  internal  stratigraphic 
differentiation.  Stratum  II  consisted  of  a  lOYR  3/2  very  dark  grayish  brown  day  loam  containing  brick  and 
a  thin  lens  of  coal  just  above  a  cypress  board  feature  (Figure  39).  The  area  around  the  feature  was  hand 
excavated.  Brick  was  encounter^  around  the  feature,  mainly  at  the  level  of  the  boards  and  below.  A 
scattering  of  brick  was  found  throughout  the  floor  of  the  trench  up  to  the  area  of  the  boards.  The  brick 
fragments  were  dense,  but  were  not  articulated;  they  constitute  fill,  rather  than  a  brick  floor.  This  trench  was 
excavated  to  1 .9  m  in  depth  and  was  8  m  long.  At  first,  this  feature  was  thought  to  be  a  house  floor;  further 
testing  disproved  this  theory.  The  feature  was  shown  to  have  a  linear  configuration,  which  Is  discussed 
below  with  reference  to  Trench  9  and  Test  Uni:  1. 

A  1  X  2  m  test  excavation  unit  was  placed  1  m  north  of  Trench  4  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
board  feature  there.  Since  the  depth  of  the  boards  was  known,  this  unit  was  excavated  in  natural  strata  by 
examining  the  profile  from  Trench  4.  The  top  1 .7  m  of  soil  consisted  of  a  silt  from  overbank  deposition;  this 
was  removed  as  one  level,  with  the  backdirt  carefully  examined  for  artifacts.  No  artifacts  were  encountered. 
Once  the  level  of  the  original  surface  was  reached,  it  was  taken  out  as  Stratum  II,  to  the  bottom  of  the  board 
feature.  This  level  was  defined  clearly  by  the  presence  of  the  dense  coal  lens,  by  the  hard  clay  loam  in 
which  it  was  situated,  and  by  the  brick  fill  below  the  boards.  The  feature  was  cleaned  carefully  and  drawn 
(Figure  40).  The  part  that  was  exposed  in  this  unit  was  a  cross  tie  with  3  planks  on  top  of  and  perpendicular 
to  it. 


A  profile  was  drawn  at  Unit  1  (Figure  41).  Stratum  I  consisted  of  a  lOYR  4/2  dark  grayish  brown 
silt  clay  loam;  Stratum  II  consisted  of  a  10YR  5/3  brown  silt  containing  a  small  pocket  of  10YR  4/3  dark 
brown  silty  clay;  the  third  stratum  consisted  of  a  silt  with  a  small  lens  of  10YR  5/2  Interbedded  sand;  the 
fourth  stratum  was  a  1 0YR  4/2  dark  grayish  brown  silty  clay  mottled  with  ferrous  oxides;  Stratum  V  also  was 
a  dark  brown  silty  clay  (10YR  4/3);  Stratum  VI  consist^  of  a  10YR  3/2  very  dark  grayish  brown  clay  mottled 
with  ferrous  oxides;  Stratum  VII  consisted  of  a  thin  lens  of  10YR  5/3  brown  sand;  a  small  lens  of  silty  clay 
made  up  Stratum  VIII;  and  the  last  stratum,  which  was  overlain  by  the  thin  but  dense  lens  of  coal  and  coal 
dust,  consisted  of  a  lOYR  3/2  very  dark  grayish  brown  clay  loam.  U’lderlying  this  day  ioam  and  brick  v/as 
a  sterile  clay. 

Trench  5  was  excavated  perpendicular  to  and  2  m  southwest  of  Trench  4  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  exposed  board  feature  extended  to  that  area.  This  5  m  long  trench  was  excavated  to  2.2  m  below 
surface.  However,  no  evidence  of  the  board  feature  was  found.  The  stratigraphy  of  this  trench  resembled 
nearby  units  (Figure  42).  with  the  buried  surface  distinguished  by  a  coal  lens  cap  and  by  a  sparse  scattering 
of  brick.  Stratum  I  consisted  of  a  10YR  4/3  dark  brown  silty  clay  that  extended  from  the  surface  to  1.6  m 
below  surface.  A  thick  iens  that  contained  cuiturai  materials  was  observed  within  Stratum  I.  This  lens,  which 
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igure  38.  Stratigraphic  profiie  of  the  northwest  waii  of  Backhoe  Trench  3  at  16iVl54. 
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Figure  40.  Enlargement  of  16IV154,  showing  the  location  of  Feature  1  and  backhoe 


I  lOYR  4/2  dark  grayish  brown  silt  clay  loam 

II  lOYR  5/3  brown  silt 

III  lOYR  4/3  dark  brown  silt 

IV  lOYR  4/2  dark  grayish  brown  silty  clay  mottled  with 

ferrous  oxide 

V  lOYR  4/3  dark  brown  silty  clay 

VI  lOYR  3/2  very  dark  grayish  brown  clay  mottled  with 
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VII  lOYR  5/3  brown  sand 

VIII  lOYR  3/2  very  dark  grayish  brown  silty  clay 
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Figure  41.  Profile  of  the  east  wall  of  Unit  1  at  16IV154. 
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Figure  42.  Stratigraphic  profiie  of  the  southeast  wail  of  backhoe  Trench  5  at  161 VI 54. 


was  designated  Stratum  II,  consisted  of  10YR  3/2  very  dark  grayish  brown  day  with  tiny  brick  fragments 
and  one  naa.  Stratum  III  was  a  lOYR  3/2  very  dark  grayish  brown  day  motded  wkh  ferrous  oxides.  The 
next  stratum  was  the  thin  lens  of  dense  coal  fragments  in  a  lOYR  3/3  dark  brown  silty  day.  atop  the  10YR 
3/2  very  dark  grayish  brown  day  loam  surface.  As  noted  above,  the  feature  was  found  not  to  continue  In 
this  direction.  Rather,  it  ended  underneath  the  tree  growing  between  the  two  trenches. 

Backhoe  Trench  6  was  excavated  behind  Unit  1  (Rgure  40).  It  extended  into  the  borrow.  No 
structural  remains  were  encountered.  Brick  fragments  were  found  at  2  m  below  surtace.  at  the  head  at  the 
trench  before  it  dipped  Into  the  lower  borrow  area.  This  Identifies  the  limits  of  the  site.  Since  disturbance 
of  the  borrow  area  occurred  In  the  1920s  and  I930s.  and  possibly  even  later,  the  profle  of  Trench  6 
aiustrates  that  any  sites  present  prior  to  borrowing  were  destroyed.  The  cultural  lens  does  not  continue  Into 
the  borrow  (Rgure  43). 

Within  Trench  6,  Stratum  I  consisted  of  Interbedded  silty  days  ranging  in  color  from  a  lOYR  3/2  very 
dark  grayish  brown  to  10YR  4/4  dark  yellowish  brown.  Stratum  II  was  a  lOYR  3/3  dark  brown  day  that 
extended  from  75  cm  to  1 .75  m  below  surface.  The  third  stratum  contained  brick  fragments  in  a  very  dark 
grayish  brown  day  loam  (10YR  3/2).  However,  the  coal  lens  was  not  visible.  Stratum  IV  consisted  of  a 
10YR  4/2  dark  grayish  brown  day  devoid  of  artifacts.  Strata  V  and  VI  were  encountered  In  the  borrow  pit. 
where  Strata  III  and  IV  disappeared.  Stratum  V  consisted  of  a  10  YR  3/2  day  mottled  heavily  with  ferrous 
oxides.  The  stratum  below  that  was  a  dark  brown  wet  silty  day  (lOYR  3/3).  No  cultural  remains  were 
encountered  In  the  borrow  area. 

Backhoe  Trench  7  was  placed  downriver  from  the  other  trenches,  in  a  low  lying  area  parallel  to  the 
river.  This  trench  was  5  m  long;  it  was  excavated  to  1.4  m  below  surface.  The  top  four  strata  consisted  of 
silts  and  days  typical  of  overbank  sediments  (Rgure  44).  Stratum  V  was  the  same  day  loam  found  in  other 
trenches.  The  coal  lens  rested  on  top  of  this  stratum.  The  brick  encountered  in  the  day  loam  was  not  as 
dense  as  it  was  elsewhere,  consisting  of  only  a  few  small  fragments.  No  brick  at  all  was  found  in  the  last 
2  m  of  the  downriver  end  of  the  trench. 

Backhoe  Trench  8  was  placed  parallel  to  Trench  5  in  order  to  determine  if  the  board  feature 
extended  towards  the  borrow  area.  This  trench  was  excavated  on  the  downriver  side  of  Trench  4  (Rgure 
42).  The  trench  was  excavated  to  approximately  2.6  m  below  surface  at  Its  deepest  point  (Rgure  45).  No 
remains  of  the  board  feature  were  encountered.  A  scattering  of  brick  was  located  just  below  the  diagnostic 
coal  lens  that  separates  the  overbank  sediments  from  the  former  ground  surface.  Trench  9  was  excavated 
north  from  the  wall  of  Unit  1  in  order  to  expose  the  feature  (Rgure  46).  No  remains  had  been  found  to  the 
south  of  trench  4.  In  Trench  9,  the  backhoe  removed  the  top  1.75  m  of  dirt;  the  balance  was  excavated 
by  shovel  and  trowel,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  board  feature.  The  feature  was  found  to  consist  of  eight 
planks  laid  in  a  staggered  pattern  for  a  maximum  width  of  80  cm  (3  planks)  and  a  total  length  of  5.2  m. 
Individual  planks  ranged  from  20  to  30  cm  in  width,  depending  on  the  amount  of  decay;  they  were  1  to  2 
cm  thick.  The  planks  rested  on  four  badly  decayed  10  x  10  cm  cross  ties.  There  were  spikes  in  the  ends 
of  these  cross  ties,  and  spikes  and  nails  were  present  where  the  planks  and  cross  ties  met.  The  areas 
around  the  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  crossties  were  excavated  to  25  cm  below  the  boards  to  examine  the 
construction  process  and  to  determine  if  vertical  posts  were  present.  The  first  15  cm  just  below  the  boards 
consisted  of  a  dense  crushed  brick  fill  foundation;  the  spikes  were  anchored  into  the  brick  fill.  No  evidence 
of  vertical  posts  was  found.  Below  the  brick  was  a  culturally  sterile  clay.  Thus,  the  feature  was  laid  on  and 
anchored  to  a  brick  fill  built  on  a  clay  surface.  The  brick  was  also  present  outside  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  feature  but  was  not  as  dense.  This  feature  extended  through  Trench  9.  Unit  1,  and  Trench  4.  but  it 
did  not  extend  much  further  south  than  the  south  wall  of  Trench  4.  It  was  5.2  m  in  length,  and  it  was  a  top 
brick  fill  which  was  placed  on  the  original  ground  surface.  No  other  features  were  encountered  in  any  of 
the  other  trenches. 
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Figure  43  Stratigraphic  profile  of  Backhoe  Trench  6  at  161 VI 54,  facing  south. 
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Figure  44.  Stratigraphic  profiie  of  the  northwest  wail  of  Backhoe  Trench  7  at  16IV154. 
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Figure  45.  Stratigraphic  profile  of  the  east  wall  of  Backhoe  Trench  8  at  16IV154. 
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Unit  2  was  placed  near  Datum  2  and  Trench  1  just  landward  of  the  large  machine  gear  (Figure  34). 
Following  removal  of  the  overburden,  which  extended  to  1 .1  m  below  surface,  the  thin  lens  of  coal  fra^nents 
was  exposed.  Under  this  lens  was  the  clay  loam  of  the  original  ground  surface.  Brick  fragments  were 
encountered  from  1 .2  to  1 .6  m  below  surface.  Below  the  clay  loam  was  sterile  day.  Brick  fragments  were 
scattered  throughout  the  unit;  no  in  situ  remains  were  encountered.  The  top  fourteen  strata  in  Unit  2 
represented  depositional  cydes  very  characteristic  of  overbank  flooding.  Stratum  XV  consisted  of  a  10YR 
3/2  day  loam  containing  brick  fragments  and  coal  and  extending  from  1 .3  to  1 .55  m  below  surface.  The 
matrix  represents  a  buried  A  horizon  (Rgure  47). 

The  excavation  of  backhoe  trenches  at  SG-3  (16IV154)  elucidated  three  important  aspects  of  the 
site  and  Its  state  of  preservation.  First  historical  archeological  remains  are  deeply  buried  under  1-2  m  of 
alluvium.  Second,  lateral  banklina  migration,  levee  construction,  and  borrow  pit  excavation  have  destroyed 
any  former  standing  structures  at  the  site,  as  well  as  most  of  the  site  itself.  Third,  artifactual  remains  are 
sparse,  as  a  result  of  the  erosion  of  the  site  following  its  abandonment.  Stratigraphic  profiles  from  the  bluff 
profile,  test  unit  profiles,  and  backhoe  trenches  revealed  the  presence  of  a  buried  lens  of  cultural  residue 
consisting  of  brick  fragments  and  coal  throughout  most  of  the  site.  This  buried  deposit,  which  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  brick  and  coal  fragments,  apparently  constitutes  a  buried  A  horizon. 
The  distribution  of  cultural  remains  identified  in  the  excavations  and  from  the  recorded  profiles  suggests 
horizontally  scattered  or  disturbed  refuse,  including  brick  and  coal. 

Thus,  Site  16IV154  is  predominantly  a  linear  scatter  of  artifacts  along  the  bankline.  At  its  maximum 
extent,  it  measures  99  x  24  m.  A  single  subsurface  wooden  feature  with  a  brick  foundation  is  present 
between  the  bankline  and  borrow  area  parallel  to  the  river.  It  Is  located  just  downriver  from  Ophelia  Landing. 
In  addition  to  the  cypress  plank  boardwalk,  a  targe  machine  gear  was  observed  in  the  bankline.  No  other 
features  were  found,  nor  were  any  significant  concentrations  of  artifacts.  The  river  has  eroded  much  of  the 
site;  borrow  pits  demarcate  its  landward  boundary. 

Archival  sources  indicate  that  the  original  grant  for  what  became  Section  47  was  given  to  Joseph 
Landry  in  1775  by  Spanish  Governor  Unzaga.  The  land  was  claimed  in  1803  by  Thimoleon  Lesassler,  on 
the  basis  of  a  Spanish  land  grant  of  1775  (Lowrie  and  Franklin  1834).  Lesassier  lat  *  went  on  to  become 
the  second  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Carrollton  (now  a  part  of  New  Orleans)  during  the  mid-1840s,  suggesting 
that  he  left  Iberville  Parish  some  time  prior  to  his  election. 

Property  containing  Section  47  was  purchased  by  Elbert  and  Linn  Woodward  of  Tennessee  on 
March  31, 1829,  at  the  succession  sale  of  Matilda  Rivas,  the  deceased  widow  of  Timoleon  Lesassier.  They 
also  acquired  The  right  of  cutting  the  cypress  and  oak  timber  on  the  land  occupied  by  the  widow  of  Isidore 
Blanchard. . .  .*  The  Woodwards  paid  $25,000.00,  exclusive  of  slaves. 

Twenty  days  later,  the  Woodwards  sold  off  a  portion  of  this  property,  including  eighteen  arpents 
frontage  known  as  "Saw  Mill  Plantation,"  to  Rene  Arnous.  Amous,  in  turn,  sold  part  of  his  holdings  to  Robert 
C.  Camp  on  April  21,  1859.  Camp’s  purchase  consisted  of  the  eighteen  arpents  frontage  that  constituted 
Saw  Mill  Plantation  (Conveyance  Book  6,  Entry  No.  155  (COB  6,  #155];  COB  S,  #504;  COB  L,  #540;  COB 
L,  #480,  Iberville  Parish  Clerk  of  Court). 

During  the  1 870s,  Saw  Mill  Plantation  was  sold  several  times.  Robert  C.  Camp's  ownership  of  Saw 
Mill  Plantation  ended  at  a  sheriff’s  sale  on  February  16,  1871.  The  property  was  purchased  by  Arthur  L 
Stewart,  a  member  of  the  New  Orleans  firm  of  Hewitt,  Norton  and  Company,  for  the  company.  Mrs.  Mary 
F.  Adams,  the  widow  of  John  Hagan,  acquired  use  of,  as  well  as  a  lien  against.  Saw  Mill  Plantation  from 
Hewitt,  Norton  and  Company  in  lieu  of  cash  owed  to  her.  On  February  19.  1875,  Robert  W.  Dean  of  New 
Orleans  purchased  Saw  Mill  Plantation  in  a  liquidation  sale  of  Hewitt,  Norton  and  Company,  for  $3,000.00. 
He  also  paid  the  lien  held  by  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Adams  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth  F.  Hagan  (COB  10,  #285; 
COB  13,  Folio  50  (COB  13:50];  COB  13,  #216,  Iberville  Parish  Clerk  of  Court). 
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Figure  47.  Profile  of  the  east  wall  of  Unit  2  at  16IV154. 


On  August  3,  1877,  Miss  Ophelia  Brusie  purchased  Saw  Mill  Plantation,  including  all  buBdings  and 
improvements,  from  Robert  W.  Dean.  That  same  day,  she  purchased  two  arpents  frontage  from  Robert  C. 
Camp  (COB  13.  #215  and  #216,  Iberville  Parish  Oerk  of  Court).  This  land  was  used  for  rice  and  sugar 
production  during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Mrs.  Brusie's  holdings  soon  included  several 
adjacent  sections.  Saw  Mill  Plantation  became  part  of  Ophelia  Plantation.  The  first  appearance  of  Ophelia 
Plantation  in  Bouchereau’s  report  was  in  1880,  In  which  year  the  plantation  produced  3800  barrels  of  rice. 

In  1883.  Ophelia  Plantation  included  Sections  46,  47,  48.  and  SO.  These  four  sections  comprised 
449  acres  (1883  Map  of  Iberville  Parish).  Rice  production  at  Ophelia  continued  Into  the  late  nineteertth 
century,  at  which  time  the  plantation  also  began  growing  sugar.  The  same  Bertheiot  Bros,  who  managed 
Virginia  Plantation  took  over  Ophelia  in  1 896;  under  their  supervision,  Ophelia  continued  to  grow  sugar  cane, 
though  Its  cane  was  processed  elsewhere. 

As  stated  above.  Section  46  also  formed  part  of  Ophelia  Plantation.  This  section  was  claimed  in 
1803  by  Francois  Rivas,  a  citizen  who  was  the  last  French  Commandant  of  Iberville  Parish  prior  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  Louisiana  territory  into  the  United  States.  According  to  Norman's  Chart,  this  trad  of 
land  formed  part  of  the  1858  holdings  of  R.  C.  Camp.  Camp  lived  on  a  trad  further  downriver  In  Iberville 
Parish.  According  to  census  reports.  Camp  owned  71  slaves  In  1840  (Riffel  1981:17,135).  In  1850,  the 
number  had  grown  to  95  slaves.  In  1860,  his  real  estate  was  valued  at  $425,000  arxl  his  personal  property 
at  $17,000.  He  owned  127  slaves,  housed  In  11  slave  dwellings  (Menn  1964;242-3).  Camp's  holdings  were 
very  produdive;  he  grew  between  300  arid  400  hogsheads  of  sugar  annually  during  the  antebellum  period. 
Camp  owned  a  steam  powered,  brick  and  shingle  sugar  mill,  but  in  1855  he  switched  to  an  open  steam  train 
method.  In  1855,  Camp  built  Indian  Camp  Plantation  on  his  downriver  property  (Sedion  59);  this  plantation 
eventually  fell  Into  disuse,  and  in  the  early  1900s  it  was  converted  into  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital,  National  Hansen's  Disease  Center,  also  known  as  the  Carville  Leprosarium  (Kane  1939). 

Section  52  also  eventually  formed  part  of  Ophelia  Plantation.  In  1803,  Edmond  Capdeville  claimed 
Section  52,  on  the  basis  of  a  grant  to  Joseph  Comon  by  Spanish  Governor  Unzaga  in  1 775.  Capdeville 
purchased  Comon's  claim  through  regular  sales  (Lowrie  and  Franklin  1834).  Persac’s  map  of  1858  (Rgure 
27)  shows  Section  52  divided  into  several  small  tracts.  These  parcels  probably  were  owned  by  small 
subsistence  farmers.  If  they  cultivated  sugar  or  rice  during  the  nineteenth  century,  their  production  never 
was  recorded.  The  Union  Wood  Yard,  owned  by  B.  Aliain,  also  was  located  within  Section  52. 

Section  52  was  divided  repeatedly  over  the  years,  and  it  was  broken  up  into  several  small  farms 
immediately  after  the  Civil  War.  However,  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  maps  reveal  that  by  1879  this 
tract  was  also  part  of  Brusie’s  Ophelia  Plantation.  In  that  year,  two  small  structures  stood  on  the  land  side 
of  the  levee.  By  the  early  twentieth  century.  Section  52  was  part  of  one  of  the  largest  contiguous  latxf 
holdings  along  the  Mississippi  River,  an  excellent  example  of  the  continuation  of  the  antebellum  pattern  of 
land  consolidation  during  the  late  nineteenth  century.  By  the  early  twentieth  century,  virtually  all  of  Point 
Clair  (the  lower  half  of  the  project  area),  including  Ophelia  Plantation,  was  owned  by  a  single  individual. 
That  person  was  Harry  B.  Nelson  in  1945;  Frank  Polk  owned  it  in  1953  (Grace  1946:164;  Tobin  Map,  1953). 

Site  16IV154  is  located  in  Section  47,  in  what  was  known  historically  as  Saw  Mill  Plantation,  and  later 
as  Ophelia  Plantation.  A  landing  located  just  upriver  may  have  been  associated  historically  with  activities 
at  the  site.  The  exact  nature  of  the  cypress  plank  feature  is  not  known;  however,  if  there  was  a  sawmill  at 
this  location,  as  the  original  plantation  name  implies,  it  is  possible  that  this  feature  was  associated  with 
sawmill  operations.  Since  the  board  feature  is  built  on  brick  fill,  which  would  serve  to  support,  stabilize,  and 
drain  it,  it  may  have  been  a  raised  path  or  walkway  built  to  cross  a  low  or  wet  area.  It  also  could  have  been 
built  to  keep  stacked  lumber  off  the  ground  In  some  sort  of  staging  area.  The  machine  gear  also  may  have 
been  part  of  the  sawmill  machinery. 


Very  little  historical  information  is  available  about  this  plantation,  in  fact,  only  indirect  evidence  is 
available  to  indicate  that  a  sawmill  might  have  operated  there.  Extensive  trenching  located  no  archeoioglcai 
features  other  than  the  one  listed  in  this  report.  As  a  result,  the  board  feature  and  the  machine  gear  cannot 
be  tied  to  any  structural  features,  and  the  site  do^  nc^  have  any  demonstrable  arxi  direct  historical 
associations. 


St  Gabriel  Site  7  (16tV155) 

Site  16iV155  is  iocated  opposite  Bayou  Goito  Towhead,  on  the  east  (left  descmding)  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  RK/er  between  river  miles  19S.9  and  196.2.  The  site  is  iocated  in  Township  9  South,  Range  1 
East,  Section  52.  The  land  adjacent  to  the  site  and  opposite  the  present  levee  is  owned  by  the  Loidsiana 
State  Correctional  Facility.  Bevations  at  the  site  vary  from  4.5  •  6  m  NGVO.  Numerous  upror^  trees  at 
the  site  are  indicators  of  fluctuating  river  levels  (Figure  48). 

Observation  of  the  site  during  survey  Indicated  an  artifact  scatter  approximately  180  m  long  and 
confined  to  the  eroded  area  of  the  banidine.  Site  Investigations  commenced  with  the  establishment  of  a 
datum,  and  with  the  excavation  of  a  bluff  profile  (Figure  49).  Because  of  erosion,  finding  a  suitable  batrk 
to  cut  for  profiling  was  difficult.  The  cleaned  profile  indicated  a  lack  of  cultural  remains  and  heterogeneous 
sediments. 

A  series  of  2  m  deep  auger  tests  were  placed  alorvg  rays  at  60. 120,  and  180  degrees  from  datum. 
These  tests  produced  no  cultural  remains;  the  results  indicate  that  artifacts  were  confined  to  a  surface 
scatter  along  the  eroded  area  of  the  bankilne,  an  area  between  10  and  20  m  in  width.  Shovel  testing  also 
was  conducted  along  rays  at  20  and  200  degrees  from  datum.  Four  tests,  each  50  cm  deep,  failed  to  yield 
cultural  remains  or  evidence  of  intact  cultural  deposits.  Artifacts  recovered  from  the  surface  of  the  site 
Included  ceramic  sherds,  glass,  and  metal.  A  single  spoon  and  a  quantity  of  rusty  barbed  wire  fencing  were 
among  the  metal  artifacts  identified  at  the  site.  Arti^cts  from  the  site  date  from  the  early  twentieth  century. 

Site  l6iVl55  is  a  linear  historic  scatter  confined  to  the  beach,  it  is  located  on  a  point  bar,  indicating 
that  the  artifacts  could  have  been  washed  up  and  redeposited  along  the  beach.  The  Mississippi  River 
Commission  maps  show  historic  structures  in  this  area,  but  It  Is  likely  that  borrow  activities  have  destroyed 
any  cultural  remains  that  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  excavation  of  the  borrow  pit. 


St.  Gabriel  Site  (16IV142) 

This  site,  which  originally  was  recorded  by  the  Denver  Service  Center,  National  Park  Service  (Shafer 
et  al.,  1984),  is  located  in  Section  57,  Township  9  South,  Range  1  East,  near  Levee  Station  1449  +  60.  The 
site  was  identified  as  a  18  x  21  m  area  consisting  of  three  cement  and  concrete  foundations  dating  from  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  A  small  sample  of  concrete  was  collected  during  the  National 
Park  Survey.  The  site  was  interpreted  as  representing  portions  of  a  ferry  dock  or  launch.  Revisitation  during 
1988  confirmed  the  location  of  this  site.  Testing  was  undertaken  in  an  attempt  to  define  the  relationship  of 
the  three  features  identified  during  the  originai  NPS  survey  and  to  determine  whether  intact  buried  cultural 
deposits  were  present  at  the  site.  Prior  to  site  testing,  a  datum  was  established  and  a  site  plan  was  drawn 
(Figure  50). 

A  series  of  2  m  deep  auger  tests  were  excavated  at  ten  meter  intervals  along  0,  50,  and  90  degree 
azimuths  originating  from  datum.  Coal  and  granitic  rock  fragments  were  encountered  within  the  first  30  cm 
of  2.5Y  4/4  olive  brown  silt  at  1 0  m  along  the  0°  azimuth.  Impenetrable  metal  was  encountered  within  these 
same  sediments  at  80  cm  below  surface  in  the  test  at  10  m  along  the  OO"*  azimuth.  All  other  auger  tests 
produced  negative  results. 
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FLOW  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 


Figure  48.  Site  plan  of  161V155. 


I  lOYR  4/2  dark  grayish 
brown  silt 

II  lOYR  4/2  dark  grayish 
brown  silt  clay 

III  lOYR  5/3  brown  silt  loam 

IV  lOYR  4/2  silt  clay  loam 
mottled  with  ferrous 
oxides 

V  lOYR  4/2  silt  clay  loam 
mottled  with  ferrous 
oxides 

VI  lOYR  3/2  very  dark 
grayish  brown  silt  loam 

VII  lOYR  4/2  dark  grayish 
brown  silt  loam 


Figure  49.  Bluff  edge  stratigraphic  profile  of  161 VI 54.  facing  south. 
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Figure  50.  Site  pian  of  16iV142. 


Shovel  testing  then  was  conducted  around  the  features.  Of  the  four  shovel  tests  excavated  at  the 
site,  one  produced  brick  fragments,  while  the  others  were  devoid  of  cultural  materials.  The  positive  shovel 
test  was  located  in  an  area  central  to  all  three  features  (Figure  50).  Sediments  in  all  four  tests  consisted  of 
2.SY  4/4  olive  brown  silt  loam:  these  sediments  appeared  to  be  reworked.  The  brick  fragments  were  not 
associated  with  any  distinct  cultural  deposits.  As  a  result  of  testing,  NFS  SG-1  (16IV142),  was  d^ermkud 
to  consist  of  three  concrete  foundations  with  no  associated  buried  features  or  artifact  concentrations. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


UBORATORY  ANALYSES 


A  tc^  of  546  artifeicts  were  recovered  durbig  the  1988  archeoio(^cal  survey  and  testing  within  the 
St  Gabriel  project  area.  In  addition  to  the  coMectiorts  from  the  1988  project  this  chapter  dtecusses  1096 
artifacts  recovered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  from  die  St  Gabriel  Emergency  Revetment  project  bi  1964. 

AN  artltacts  were  washed,  sorted  by  materiai  classification,  arxi  then  placed  irdo  bags  labeled  by 
provenience.  During  cataloging,  these  materials  were  encoded  into  a  computerized  site  catalog  to  allow 
manipulation  of  part  or  all  (rf  the  data  sets.  This  catalog  was  organized  hierarchicatty.  The  first  and  primary 
classification  lewl  was  the  Category,  based  on  the  format  currently  employed  by  the  Louisiana  Division  of 
Archeology.  The  second  level  was  the  Group  or  fiax:tional  dassWcattory  ba^  on  behavioral  activity 
patterns  (South  1 977:93).  The  third  level.  Type,  dassifles  materials  by  their  comparable  diagnostic  attrfeutes. 
The  fourth  and  final  level  was  the  Subtype,  which  when  combined  with  Category.  Group,  and  Type,  provided 
a  unique  code  at  a  detailed  level  of  p^em  analysis. 

Ceramic  sherds,  nafls,  and  glass  fragments  are  described  according  to  standard  archeologicari 
dassificatory  terminology,  as  defined  in  the  first  portion  of  this  chapter.  Identification  and  classification  of 
other  classes  of  artifacts  are  limited  to  descriptive  overviews  of  the  native  of  recovered  materials.  The 
identification  arxi  classification  of  ceramic  artifacts  are  emphasized  here  because  of  the  utility  of  ceramics 
in  chrondogical,  economic,  and  behavioral  reconstructions.  While  glass  artifacts  also  serve  as  chrorxilogicai 
indicators  and  have  other  applications  in  site  Interpretation,  glass  artifacts  recovered  from  the  project  area 
provided  substantially  less  diagnostic  information  than  the  ceramic  artifacts.  Nals  also  provided  time- 
sensitive  information. 


TvdoIoqv  and  Chronoioov 

Artitects  were  analyzed  on  two  levels.  Recovered  artitects  were  described,  as  possible,  by  starxlard 
archeological  terminology  as  a  prelude  to  chronological  reconstruction.  Artitects  then  were  assigned  dates 
through  comparison  of  the  identified  artifacts  with  others  having  documented  use-popularity  patterns. 
Ceramics,  glass,  and  nails  all  provided  chronoiogicai  information.  On  a  second  level  of  analyds,  both 
functional  and  socioeconomic  attributes  of  the  collections  were  studied.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
will  be  discussed  later.  The  following  begins  with  review  of  the  chronological  ramifications  of  the  artifact 
assemblages. 


Ceramics 

A  fairly  coherent  and  well-developed  classification  has  been  developed  for  eighteenth  century 
ceramics,  based  on  technological  and  stylistic  variables.  Similar  classification  for  nineteenth  century 
ceramics  is  not  as  well  defined.  Gradual  changes  in  paste  and  glaze,  and  the  simultaneous  use  of 
decorative  designs  on  differing  ware  types,  have  complicated  attempts  to  delineate  a  concise  ceramic 
chronology  for  this  period.  Therefore,  separate  chronologies  for  wares  and  decorative  technologies  were 
established  for  this  study.  During  analysis,  a  combined  date  range  was  established  that  considered  all  of 
these  variables. 
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The  ceramic  subassemblages  consisted  largely  of  refined  earthenwares.  In  the  late  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  changes  In  technology  and  stylikic  differences  for  these  wares  occurred  at  such  a 
pace  that  both  could  be  used  to  provide  a  tight  ceramic  chronology.  Starting  in  the  eighteertth  century, 
European  potters  began  to  compete  for  the  ceramic  market,  which  at  that  time  was  dominated  by  Chinese 
porcelains.  The  subsequent  development  of  increasingiy  refined  earthenwares  reflects  their  attempts  to  gain 
control  of  this  market.  Through  time,  changes  in  techruilogy  and  style  for  earthenwares  have  demonstrated 
direct  correlation  with  the  technological  and  stylistic  changes  In  porcelain.  Therefore,  in  any  chronologicai 
discussion  of  refined  earthenwares,  reference  to  changes  in  porcelain  technology  and  use  popularity 
patterns  Is  essential. 

Some  of  the  earliest  forms  of  refined  earthenware  developed  for  the  European  market  were  tin 
(Hazed  earthenwares.  These  wares  were  considered  in  three  categories.  Faience  is  the  gerterai  term  for 
tin  glazed  ware  manufactured  in  France.  Simitar  wares  from  Holland  and  Englarxl  are  known  as  deWL 
Equivalents  in  Italy,  Iberia,  and  Mexico  are  called  maloilca.  Tin  glazed  earthenware  has  a  soft  porous  paste, 
ranging  in  cdor  from  yellow  to  buff  to  red.  The  glaze  or  enamel  is  a  thick,  opaque  covering,  produced  by 
adding  tin  oxide  to  a  1^  (Haze.  Vessel  forms  for  this  ware  generally  were  plates,  mugs,  jugs,  candlesticks, 
chamber  pots  and  wash  basins  (Nofll  Hume  1970:109-110).  However,  In  the  mid-nineteenth  century, 
deiftware  was  manufactured  in  smaller  thinner  forms  in  an  attempt  to  attract  some  of  the  porcelain  market 
These  forms  met  with  little  success,  because  they  tended  to  chip  and  lose  their  glaze. 

Creamware  is  a  refined  earthenware  characterized  by  a  cream  colored  paste  and  dear  to  slightly 
green  tinted  glaze.  Creamwares  vary  In  color  from  deep  buff  to  light  cream  color,  with  the  lighter  color  more 
recent.  A  fashionable  tableware,  creamware  fr;)quentiy  was  left  undecorated;  when  it  was  decorated,  the 
primary  technique  was  molded  decoration.  Applied  techniques,  such  as  handpainting,  transfer  print,  and 
sponge/spatter,  were  not  as  popular,  but  were  not  uncommon. 

Creamware  was  perfected  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  ca.  1 762;  by  the  17gos.  its  popularity  had  secured 
England's  domination  of  the  world  ceramic  market.  Whereas  ’deiftware’  and  white  salt-glazed  stoneware 
had  failed  in  their  attempts  to  fuifiil  the  Englishman’s  desire  for  Chinese  porcelains,  the  creamware  alternative 
succeeded.  Creamware's  success  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  timely  one  hurrdred  per  cent  tariff 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  porcelain,  which  made  the  price  substantially  higher  than  that  of  creamware. 
Its  popularity  increased  partly  because  of  astute  marketing  techniques  (MDIer  1980)  and  partly  because  of 
increased  availability,  which  also  was  related  to  the  high  tariff.  Although  this  ware  was  successfiri  in 
competing  with  porcelain,  its  popularity  began  to  wane  in  the  late  1700s.  In  1779,  Wedgwood  Introduced 
a  new  whiter  ware  (Godden  I965:xxi).  While  this  ware  could  not  compete  in  the  market  with  porcelain,  he 
hoped  that  it  would  substitute  for  the  preferred  ware.  This  ware,  termed  pearlware  by  archeologists  and 
historians,  is  characterized  by  its  cream-white  paste  covered  with  a  thin  soft  blue  to  blue/green  glaze.  The 
bluing  was  added  to  imitate  the  bluish  cast  given  off  by  Chinese  porcelains.  Vessel  walls  tend  to  be  thinly 
potted;  however,  the  edges  and  foot  rings  are  sharply  defined  (Sussman  1977:106). 

In  the  late  eighteenth  century,  Spode  developed  a  ’bone  china'  that  had  a  whiter  paste  than  the 
Chinese  version.  Gradually,  this  porcelain  type  replaced  Chinese  porcelain  in  the  English  market.  To 
continue  the  competition  for  the  porcelain  market,  potters  gradually  began  to  add  less  bluing  to  their 
peariware  glazes  until  the  glaze  became  almost  clear.  This  clear  glazed  version  generally  is  referred  to  as 
whiteware,  although  no  ware  distinction  was  made  by  the  potters  between  wares  with  bluing  and  those 
without.  Throughout  this  period,  decorations  on  both  wares  remained  the  same.  The  process  of  change 
was  a  gradual  progression. 

Introduction  of  the  ware  commonly  referred  to  as  ironstone  added  a  new  dimension  to  the  refined 
earthenware  progression.  This  ware  was  manufactured  by  the  addition  of  pulverized  slag  or  the  scoria  of 
ironstones  to  the  paste  (Moore  1944:169).  First  produced  around  1813,  ironstone  did  not  gain  widespread 
acceptance  until  the  1840s.  Due  to  its  durability,  ironstone  became  very  popular  in  the  Americas,  and  one 
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variety  containing  bluing-some  say  in  the  paste  while  others  say  in  the  glaze-was  instrumental  In  the  revival 
of  a  preference  for  blue  glazed  'peariware.'  This  'revival  peariware’  h»J  a  harder,  more  brilliant  glaze  than 
the  earlier  version;  tinting  ranged  from  deep  blue  to  almost  colorless  (Sussman  1977).  There  are  many 
similarities  in  paste  and  glaze  between  whiteware  and  Ironstone.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  when  no 
distinction  could  be  made,  sherds  were  classified  as  whiteware/ironstone. 

Over  the  course  of  this  century  of  earthenware  development,  independent  changes  occurred  in 
ceramic  decorative  technology  and  style.  These  technological  and  stylistic  variations  occurred 
simultaneously  on  earthenwares  with  overlapping  production  dates.  Because  of  the  previously  mentioned 
difficulties  In  ware  distinction,  especially  between  whiteware  and  ironstone,  documentation  of  these  stylistic 
attributes  is  an  essential  temporal  and  analytical  tool.  Stylistic  documentation,  such  as  George  Miter’s 
chronology  on  shell  edged  decorations  (personal  communication  1985)  and  Wetherbee's  (1985)  stylistic 
documentation  of  ironstone  patterns,  provides  date  ranges  based  on  decoration.  The  following  decorative 
types  were  present  on  creamware,  peariware,  whiteware,  and  ironstone  sherds: 


Edged  ware 

Edged  ware,  more  commonly  called  ‘‘shell  edged,'  was  primarily  manufactured  in  blue  and  green. 
In  use  as  early  as  1775,  it  was  one  of  the  first  patterns  applied  to  peariware.  Early  examples  were 
Intricately  molded,  presumably  to  represent  naturalistic  shell  rims.  Through  time,  incised  and 
molded  decorations  became  increasingly  simplistic,  until  the  rims  became  unscalloped.  Incisions 
developed  to  simply  straight  lines.  Under  glaze  hand  painting  applied  to  enhance  molded  designs 
follow^  a  similar  progression.  In  early  examples,  color  application  followed  the  relief  of  the 
molding;  in  later  examples,  the  color  was  no  more  than  a  straight  band  following  the  circumference 
of  the  rim. 


Transfer  Printing 

Transfer  printing  was  produced  by  English  potters  as  early  as  1750,  but  it  only  was  applied  as  over 
glaze  decoration  until  posM760.  This  process  started  with  a  design  engraved  on  copper  plating. 
Once  the  plate  was  covered  with  the  paint,  tissue  paper  was  placed  over  it,  transferring  the  design 
to  the  tissue  paper,  which  in  turn  was  transferred  to  the  ceramic  object.  When  the  color  was  dry, 
the  paper  was  washed  off,  leaving  only  the  painted  design.  Transfer  printing  enabled  the  potter  to 
produce  identicai  intricate  detaiied  designs  on  innumerabie  matching  pieces  at  a  ccst  far  below  that 
of  similar  hand-painted  pieces  (Miller  1980:4). 


Mocha 

Dendritic  and/or  finger-trailed  ‘common  cable*  decorative  designs  applied  on  a  dipped  background 
with  banded  borders  occurred  from  the  18th  through  the  19th  century. 


Row  Blue 

Row  Blue  is  a  variation  of  transfer  printing  introduced  in  the  early  1820s  by  Josiah  Wedgewood  II. 
Thought  by  some  to  have  been  a  mistake  of  the  potters,  this  decorative  design  was  produced 
intentionally  by  placing  cobalt  transfer  printed  wares  in  saggers  during  the  g\aze  firing,  resulting  in 
the  flowing  of  the  color  outside  the  lines  of  the  pattern.  There  are  two  distinct  categories  of  Row 
Blue.  ‘Old’  Row  Blue  was  used  primarily  on  stoneware,  patterns  were  excessively  blurred,  often 
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beyond  the  point  of  pattern  recognition.  ‘New’  Flow  Blue  was  used  on  ironstones  from  the  late 
1800s  to  early  1900s.  Designs  were  sharper  in  definition,  and  often  were  embellished  with  overglaze 
gSd.  Popularity  of  cobalt  as  a  primary  decorative  color  was  fostered  by  the  1775  discovery  of  a 
cobalt  source  near  Truno,  England  (Blake  1971  :lii).  By  1818,  most  of  the  140  Staffordshire  potters 
used  cobalt  blue  as  their  major  decorating  color.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  high  cost  and  limited 
availability  of  imported  cobalt  limited  its  use  (Blake  1971  :lv). 

YeUowware  is  a  hard  paste  earthenware,  whteh  can  be  distinguished  by  its  yellow  paste  and  dear 
daze.  The  process  for  manufacturing  yeiiowware  was  introduced  to  the  United  States  as  early  as  the  1830s 
by  immigrant  European  potters,  and  rapidly  became  popular  with  American  potters.  Generally,  yellowwares 
from  American  sites  are  regarded  as  having  been  domestically  manufactured.  Usually  unmarked,  yeUowwara 
vessel  forms  indude  Items  such  as  large  bowls,  chamber  pots,  sp)ittoons.  and  ginger  b^  bottles 
(Genheimer  1987).  The  yeiiowware  ginger  beer  bottle  was  developed  by  American  potters  to  compete  with 
the  English  stoneware  version,  popular  In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  WhBe  the  form 
and  decoration  of  the  yeiiowware  bottles  were  indistinguishable  from  those  of  stoneware  bottles,  the  porosity 
of  yeiiowware  paste  necessitated  glazed  Interior  surfaces.  Decorations  can  be  divided  Into  three  basic 
categories:  simple  banding  or  rings  In  white,  yellow,  brown,  or  blue;  rockingham  type  glaze,  the  most 
popular  of  the  yeiiowware  decorative  designs,  characterized  by  the  dark  brown  to  yellow  sponged-glaze 
effect  known  as  tortoise  shell;  and  a  third,  less  popular,  variation  that  consisted  of  designs  similar  to  those 
evidenced  on  English  mocha.  In  popular  use  from  the  mid-1850s  urttl  the  turn  of  the  century,  yellowwares 
still  are  produced  In  limited  numbers  today.  However,  modem  yeiiowware  generally  Is  whiter  In  paste  with 
a  yellowed  glaze.  Although  they  are  treated  separat^y  by  some  authorities,  brownware  and  yeiiowware 
differ  essentially  only  in  degree  of  day  refinement  and  baking  temperature,  the  lighter  ware  being  more 
highly  fired  (Ketchum  1971:93). 

Porcelain  is  a  highly  vitrified  ceramic  with  an  alkaline  glaze.  It  first  was  manufactured  in  Asia  arvJ 
later  in  England,  continental  Europe,  and  the  United  States.  Within  this  ware  there  are  two  type  distinctions. 
Asian  and  Continental  porcelains  are  considered  ’hard  paste,’  which  is  made  of  the  natural  day,  and  appears 
sparkling,  fine  grained  and  vitreous  when  broken.  English  and  American  porcelains  are  ’soft  paste,’  which 
Is  more  porous  and  dull,  and  is  made  of  artificial  days.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  modem 
porcelain  is  hard  paste.  Porcelain  day  was  used  to  produce  items  Induding  fine  dinnenware,  accessory 
serving  pieces,  and  ornamental  pieces  such  as  figurines. 

One  still  later  porcelain  type,  a  borderline  type  between  stoneware  and  porcelain,  is  referred  to  as 
‘porcelaneous  stoneware'  or  's&ini-china.'  The  main  differences  in  the  manufacture  of  stonewares  and 
porcelain  are  matters  of  a  few  minor  ingredients,  preparations,  and  degree  of  firing.  This  later  porcelain,  a 
more  durable  type,  was  produced  by  the  introduction  of  ball  clay  into  the  paste,  and  was  used  most 
commonly  for  hotel,  restaurant,  and  institutional  dinnenware  (Worthy  1982:337). 

Stoneware  is  a  compact,  finely  grained  ceramic.  The  body  is  an  opaque  non-porous  paste, 
produced  by  high  firing  temperatures  (1200°  C).  Glazes,  while  commonly  used,  are  considered  aesthetic 
rather  than  functional.  American  potters  always  had  the  technology  to  produce  their  own  stonewares,  but 
early  coastal  settlements  did  not  have  ready  access  to  clay  sources.  It  was  not  until  the  late  18th  century, 
when  improved  transportation  systems  made  the  use  of  inland  clays  economically  viable,  that  serious 
attempts  were  undertaken  to  commercially  produce  stoneware.  Domestic  salt  glazed  stoneware  was  In 
limited  production  during  the  early  18th  century  (at  same  time  salt  glaze  was  declining  as  a  primary  pottery 
type  in  Europe).  It  flourished  in  the  early  to  mid-nineteenth  century,  but  its  popularity  waned  in  the  latter 
half  of  century. 

From  1775  to  the  1850s,  stoneware  vessel  shapes  and  decorative  designs  were  influenced  by  the 
highly  stylized  European  forms.  During  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  several  factors  were  instrumental  in  the 
change  of  stoneware  shape  and  decorative  technology.  Advancements  in  glass  and  refrigeration  technology 
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and  increased  demand  necessitated  the  sacrifice  of  detatt  for  utilitarian  shapes  and  simplistic  decorative 
techniques.  By  1890,  most  stoneware  was  undecorated  and  mechanically  mass  produced.  This  enabled 
small  companies  to  stay  In  the  increasingly  competitive  container  market  Stoneware  ale  bottles  were  In 
production  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  generally  have  a  buff  body  and  yellow  glaze 
(Goodwin,  Gendel  et  al.  1983). 

Table  3  Illustrates  the  ceramic  types  present  at  sites  in  the  project  area.  Twelve  ceramic  types  with 
16  distinct  decorative  designs  have  bem  identified  (Table  4).  All  information  is  listed  in  Table  5. 


glass 


For  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  artifact  assemblages,  analysis  of  bottle  glass  becomes 
Increasingly  Important  in  temporal  and  functional  assessment  Diagnostic  changes  In  bottle  manufacturing 
technology,  and  the  increased  use  of  bottle  embossments  during  this  time,  elevate  the  importance  of  bottle 
glass  as  a  major  tool  in  dating  sites.  Therefore,  for  this  study,  a  detailed  bottle  glass  chronology  is  included. 
There  are  four  basic  categories  of  diagnostic  attributes  to  consider  in  the  analysis  of  bottle  glass:  mold  type, 
empontilling  method,  finishing  techniques,  and  color.  Technology  for  mold  produced  bottles  has  existed 
for  centuries.  However,  not  until  the  iTlh  arxl  18th  centuries,  when  hinged  metal  molds  were  developed, 
did  mold-biown  bottles  begin  to  replace  free-blown  bottles  (Munsey  1970:38).  Use  of  these  molds  did  not 
become  ubiquitous  until  the  early  1800s.  At  that  time,  the  pace  of  technological  advancement  increased 
dramatically  in  many  areas  of  the  glass  manutecturing  industry. 

Development  of  shoulder  and  full  height  molds,  new  empontilling  methods,  and  Improved  finishing 
techniques  were  primary  areas  of  advancement.  On  shoulder  height  molds,  seam  lines  are  oblitetated  just 
above  the  curve  of  the  shoulder.  The  disappearance  of  these  lines  results  from  the  bottle's  finishing 
process.  The  two  main  types  are  the  shoulder  height  multi-piece  (1820-1920),  and  the  one-piece  dip  mold. 
On  full  height  molds,  vertical  seams  appear  from  the  base  to  just  below  the  lip.  Above  this  point,  seai  is 
were  obliterated  during  the  finishing  process.  Principal  varieties  of  this  mold  type  include  the  bottom  hinge, 
1810-1880  (Munsey  1970:39),  with  a  basal  seam  running  either  diagonally  or  straight  across  the  bottom;  the 
multi-part  leaf  mold,  1850-1920,  with  2,  3,  or  4  vertical  leaf  parts  and  separate  base  part;  and  the  3-part  dip 
mold,  1850-1920,  an  improved  version  of  the  dip  mdd  that  allowed  variations  in  bottle  shape  not  possible 
with  the  dip  mold.  Separate  basal  parts  such  as  cup  and  post  bottom  are  used  as  descriptive  terms; 
unfortunately,  these  mold  attributes  provide  no  chronological  information,  since  they  appear  on  both 
machine-made  and  hand-molded  containers. 

Two  additional  molding  variations  used  at  that  time  were  tum-paste  and  plate  molds.  Tum-paste 
molds  (1870-1920)  produced  a  symmetrical  bottle  by  turning  a  bottle  inside  a  paste-coated  mold.  Whfle  this 
method  obliterated  seam  lines,  it  also  prevented  the  embossment  of  bottles.  Plate  molding,  1821-1920 
(Jones  and  Sullivan  1985:49),  was  an  adaptation  of  the  previously  mentioned  molds  and  contained 
removable  or  interchangeable  plates.  Thus,  the  same  main  or  base  mold  could  be  used  to  manufacture 
bottles  with  different  embossments. 

There  were  four  common  methods  of  holding  bottles  during  the  finishing  stage  of  hand  blown  glass. 
Ail  methods  held  the  bottles  by  the  base,  allowing  the  craftsman  free  access  to  finish  the  bottle  lip.  Two  of 
these  methods  were  glass-tipped,  using  either  a  solid  iron  bar  or  a  blow  pipe.  Solid  iron  bar  pontHs  are 
characterized  by  a  solid  jagged  circular  scar  left  when  the  rod  is  broken  off  from  the  bottle  base.  Blow  pipe 
scars  are  similar,  except  that  the  scars  are  jagged  rings,  not  solid  like  rod  scars.  While  both  methods  still 
were  employed  on  pharmaceutical  bottles  until  the  turn  of  the  century,  their  use  on  other  bottle  types  was 
replaced  by  bare  iron  empontilling  in  the  mid-l800s. 
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Table  3.  Historic  Ceramic  Types  Present  at  St.  Gabriel  with  Mean  Oates.  Date  Ranges,  and  Reference 
Sources. 


MATERIAL  TYPE 


CERAMIC  WARE  AND  DECORATION 


Brownware 


Plain 


Buff-Bodled  Earthenware 


Albany  slip 


Creamware 


Annular 


Plain 


Domestic  Brown  Stoneware 


Albany  slip  on  buff 


Imported  Gray  Stoneware 


Underglaze,  handpainted 


Unidentified 


Domestic  Gray  Stoneware 


Salt  glazed,  urxiecorated 


Industrial 


Buff-bodied 


Early  Refined  Earthenware 


Mocha 


Ironstone 


Molded 


Annular 


Undecorated  white 


Later  Porcelain  Type 


Plain,  soft  paste 


Plain,  hard  paste 


Overglaze  handpainted,  hard 


MEAN  DATE 

RANGE 

DATE 

DATE  SOURCE 

1840  •  1900 


1820-1900 


1790  - 1820 


1762  - 1820 


1810  -  1900 


1850  -  1900 


1870  I  Ramsay  1947 


1860  Goodwin,  Gendel  et  al. 
1983 


1803  South  1977 


1791  South  1977 


1855  Goodwin  1983 


1875  Ketchum  1983 


Table  3,  continued 


MATERIAL  TYPE 

MEAN  DATE 
RANGE 

DATE 

DATE  SOURCE 

Pearlware 


Annular 


Mocha 


Transfer  printed 


Scalloped  rim,  Imp.  bud 


Scalloped  rim,  Imp.  lines 


Plain 


Underglaze,  handpainted 


Underglaze,  polychrome 


Redware 


Clear  glazed,  slipped 


Tin  Enamelled  Earthenware 


Debased  Rouen  faience 


Faience 


Unidentified 


Apothecary  monochrome 


Whiteware 


Row  blue,  transfer  printed 


Unscalloped,  imp.  rim 


Scalloped,  curved  lines 


Scalloped,  straight  lines 


Unidentified  edgeware 


Plain 


Whiteware/ironstone 


Dipped/annular 


Sponge/spatter 


Handpainted,  polychrome 


1790-1820 


1795-1890 


1795-1840 


1800  - 1850 


1795  - 1840 


1780-1830 


1780  - 1820 


1795-1815 


1820  - 1860 


1820  - 1896 


1820  - 1845 


1820  - 1845 


1820  - 1897 


1820  -  1900  + 


1813  -  1900  + 


1830  -  1900 


1820  -  1920 


South  1977 


South  1977 


South  1977 


MHer  1980 


Miller  1980 


South  1977 


South  1977 


South  1977 


Miller  ig80/South  1977 


Miller  1980/South  1977 


Miller  1980/South  1977 


Miller  19«)/South  1977 


MHIer  1980/South  1977 


South  1977 


Goodwin  1983 


Ramsay  1947/South 
1977 
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Table  3,  continued 


MATERIAL  TYPE 

MEAN  DATE 
RANGE 

DATE 

DATE  SOURCE 

Yellowware 

Plain 

1830  - 1900 

1865 

Rannsay  1947 

Rockingham/bennington  glaze 

1830  - 1900 

1865 

Ramsay  1947 
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Table  4.  Ceramic  Sherd  Counts  by  Ware  and  Types. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  DISTRICT  SITE 
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Table  4,  continued 
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Table  5.  Chronological  Information  from  Ceramics  and  Glass  from  the  St  Gabriel  Project  Area 
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Bare  iron  empontilling  was  a  quicker  process,  and  involved  a  flared  Iron  rod  which  was  heated  red 
hot  and  applied  directly  to  the  bottle  base  surface.  When  it  was  removed,  a  smooth,  indeitted,  circular  scar 
remained.  This  method  was  popular  until  the  early  t870s.  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  snap-case  method 
as  the  primary  empontilling  method.  A  snap^xise  empontilling  device  is  defined  as  *a  four-pronged  dip 
attached  to  an  iron  rod.  a  closely  fitting  case  of  wrought  iron  mounted  on  a  long  handle  from  which  only 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  allowed  to  project*  (Jones  and  Sullivan  1985:46).  Since  this  method  provided  no 
evidence  of  its  use.  It  Is  not  helpfd  In  dating. 

The  last  step  in  bottle  production  is  called  the  finish.  This  step  involves  the  formation  of  bottle  lips. 
Prior  to  the  mid-1800s  bottle  lips  were  finished  by  various  methods  including  cracked-off,  burst-off,  everted 
or  flared,  flanged,  fokJ-in  and  fold-out,  as  well  as  a  number  of  applied  lip  techniques.  Which  methods  were 
used  depended  on  the  intended  bottle  use,  closure  method,  and  artisan  preference.  Applied  lip  Is  a  general 
term  which  refers  to  the  application  of  an  additional  glass  strip  to  the  reheated  bottle  neck,  the  exact  shape 
and  width  deperxling  on  the  Intended  dosure.  Ranged  lips  are  formed  by  manipulation  the  ^ass  at  the  erxl 
of  the  neck.  This  glass  is  flattened,  projecting  outward  horizontally  from  the  bottle  neck  (Jones  arxl  Sullivan 
1985). 


Two  primary  methods  employed  during  the  mid-  to  late  nineteenth  century  were  the  lif^ng  tool  and 
flared  or  fired  lip.  A  lipping  tool  Is  a  hand-held  clamp  and  plug  device.  The  plug  was  placed  in  the  bore 
of  the  reheated  bottle  neck  and  the  two-pronged  damps  around  its  outer  edge.  The  tool  was  rotated 
manually,  thus  shaping  the  lip.  Evidence  of  this  method  is  the  obliteration  of  mold  seams  on  the  neck, 
horizontal  striatlons  in  the  glass,  and  an  excess  of  puddled  glass  on  the  neck  at  the  bottom  of  the  tooled 
finish. 


The  fired  or  flared  lip  was  a  method  by  which  an  already  formed  bottle  lip  was  finished.  The  neck 
of  a  full  height  mold  bottle  was  reheated  in  the  'glory  hole’  of  the  furnace,  thus  melting  and  smoothing  the 
rough  edges  left  by  the  mold.  In  addition,  this  process  faded  or  obliterated  seam  marks,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  reheating  and  the  distinctiveness  of  the  marks. 

The  color  of  nineteenth  century  bottle  glass,  while  not  always  a  temporal  factor,  can  be  used  as  an 
Indicator  of  function.  Dark  green,  green,  and  olive  green  were  common  colors  for  spirit  bottles. 
Theoretically,  this  color  prevented  harmful  rays  of  light  from  damaging  the  product.  Various  shades  of  aqua 
ranging  from  green-blue  to  blue-green  were  used  for  bottled  mineral  and  soda  water  products.  The  use  of 
clear  glass  was  widespread,  and  therefore  provides  no  additional  interpretive  information. 

During  the  late  nineteenth  century,  glass  container  manufacturing  became  progressively  more 
mechanized,  beginning  with  the  development  of  semi-automatic  machinery  (circa  1880),  and  culminating 
with  the  introduction  of  a  fully  automated  version  (1903).  The  first  succes^ul  implementation  of  a  fully 
mechanized  process  was  developed  by  Michael  Owens;  by  the  1920s,  his  machines  had  become  the 
number  one  bottle  manufacturing  method  in  North  America. 

Differences  between  semi-automatic  and  fully  automatic  machines  primarily  consisted  of  the  method 
of  transference  of  molten  globs  from  furnace  to  mold.  Semi-automatic  machines  received  the  glob  manually, 
while  fully  automatic  machines  were  fed  directly  from  the  furnace,  eliminating  any  manueil  involvement.  Cost 
and  increasing  demands,  not  quality,  were  the  reasons  for  this  change.  Machine  manufactured  bottles,  while 
retaining  some  quality  standards,  could  be  produced  at  a  quicker  rate  and  with  less  labor.  With  lower 
production  cost  passed  on  the  consumer,  machine  made  bottles  quickly  became  the  preferred  product. 

Ail  diagnostic  glass  artifacts  are  listed  by  manufacturing  technology  and  frequency  in  Table  6. 
Information  used  in  chronological  reconstruction  is  listed  in  Table  5. 
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Table  6.  Glass  Artifact  Counts  by  Manufacturing  Tecfmology. 
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The  identification  of  various  nail  types  is  useful  in  both  temporal  and  functional  analyse  There  are 
three  basic  stages  in  the  technological  chronology  of  nails:  wrought  nails,  cut  nails,  arxl  wire-drawn  nais. 
While  wrought  nails  still  are  manufactured  today,  they  are  used  primarily  for  restoration  and  reproduction 
purposes.  Hand  forged  wrought  nails  were  the  primary  construction  fastener  in  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries.  Their  use  effectively  ended  with  the  introduction  of  machine-cut  nails  (Nelson  1968). 

Cut  nails  were  introduced  in  the  1790s.  These  nails  had  a  machine  cut  body  with  a  hand  made 
head.  Not  until  technological  advancements  around  1815  had  produced  a  totally  machine  made  version 
did  they  begin  to  replace  wrought  nails  as  primary  construction  fasteners  (Nelson  1968). 

Wire-drawn  nails  first  were  introduced  into  the  United  States  from  Europe  ca.  1850.  These  earlier 
wire  nails  were  used  primarily  for  box  construction;  they  were  not  adapted  for  building  construction  untl  the 
1870s.  Although  cut  nails  are  preferred  by  some  builders  today,  they  were  replaced  almost  universally  by 
the  wire  nail  by  the  turn  of  the  century  (Nelson  1968). 

Although  nails  were  recovered  from  most  tests  within  the  project  area,  the  only  Identifiabie  nals  were 
recovered  from  16IV154  and  from  the  New  Orleans  District’s  emergency  excavations  of  1984.  Wire  naSs 
were  recovered  from  the  surface  collections  at  both  sites.  Machine  cut  nails  were  recovered  from  Auger 
Test  1,  Trenches  1  and  9,  and  Unit  1,  Level  2,  at  16iVl54.  They  also  were  present  In  all  levels  of  every  unit 
at  the  site  (16IV146)  Investigated  in  1984  by  the  NOD.  In  addition,  one  handwrought  rtaH  was  recovered 
from  Test  Unit  2,  Level  4  of  Site  16IV146. 


Miscellaneous  Artifacts 

A  few  artifacts  are  listed  here  under  the  heading  *miscellaneous.*  Many  of  these  artifacts  are  small 
items  that  were  lost  rather  than  intentionally  discarded.  Included  in  this  number  are  metal  and  porcelain 
buttons,  gun  cartridges,  hair  combs,  tobacco  pipes,  and  gun  flints.  The  gun  flints  are  of  both  the  English 
and  French  varieties.  The  French  ‘honey  colored'  flint  was  considered  superior  to  the  English  black  or  gray 
flints  even  by  the  English  until  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  the  early  nineteenth  century,  American 
traders  were  selling  English  flints  exclusively  (No6l  Hume  1970:220-221).  In  1972,  Hudson  and  Hudson 
reported  on  the  results  of  analysis  of  gun  flints  found  at  the  Gallier  House,  New  Orleans,  which  was 
constructed  in  1857.  Their  findings  for  the  pre-1857  site  component  show  that  all  but  one  of  the  124  gun 
flints  were  of  French  flint  and  manufacturing  style  (Hudson  and  Hudson  1 972:2). 

Several  stem  fragments  from  ball  clay  (kaolin),  and  molded  reed  stem  pipes  were  recovered  from 
the  NOD’S  emergency  excavations  and  from  16IV153.  While  ball  clay  pipe  stems  have  been  included  in 
archeological  research  based  on  datable  bore  size  analyses,  examples  found  during  testing  of  these  sites 
date  from  outside  estabiished  parameters  with  statistical  reliability.  Reed  stem  pipe  attributes  are  defined 
on  the  basis  of  bowl  shape  and  size,  and  decorative  motif.  The  reed  stem  pipe  recovered  from  the  NOD 
project  (16IV146)  was  red  clay,  plain  molded,  and  unglazed.  None  of  these  attributes  facilitate  temporal 
assessment. 

In  addition,  the  recovered  comb  fragments  from  the  1984  NOD  project  (16IV146)  were  made  of 
bakeiite.  This  substance,  developed  in  1909,  was  a  predecessor  to  plastics  and  also  was  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  buttons,  tooth  brushes,  and  small  machinery  parts  such  as  washers  and  cogs.  One  metal 
button  (16IV152)  and  two  small  porcelain  buttons  from  the  1984  NOD  project  (16IV146)  were  included  In 
the  artifact  assemblages.  The  metal  button  was  a  medium  size  (3/4*),  common  to  men's  clothing;  the  small 
white  utilitarian  porcelain  buttons  were  used  regularly  on  clothing  such  as  shirts  from  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  into  the  twentieth  century. 


Results  of  Analyses 


Temporal  Analyses 

As  noted  above,  the  ceramic  and  glass  subassembiages  were  used  in  chronological  assessments. 
Analyses  of  ceramic  sherds  involved  the  inspection  of  the  relative  incidence  of  datable  ceramic  wares, 
calculated  mean  ceramic  dates,  and  the  employment  of  manufacturers'  mark  date  ranges.  Mean  ceramic 
dates  were  calculated  using  the  formula  developed  by  Stanley  South  (1977).  This  formula  is  based  on  the 
twin  assumptions  of  normalcy  and  unimodality,  so  that  a  ceramic  type's  peak  popularity  is  represented  by 
the  median  date  between  its  Introduction  a.nd  its  discontinuance.  Date  ranges  for  ceramic  types  and 
decorative  techniques  used  in  this  computation  were  derived  from  manufacturing  dates  and  popularity  use 
patterns.  Manufacturers’  marks  were  used  when  present,  since  they  provide  the  most  accurate  ceramic 
dates.  These  marks  provide  direct  source  dating  derived  from  the  operational  dates  of  the  pottery  and/or 
the  use  of  a  specific  mark  by  that  pottery. 

Five  sites  within  the  St  Gabriel  project  area,  16iVlS2. 16IV153, 161V154, 16IV15S.  and  tfw  1984  NOD 
project  area  (16IV146),  produced  ceramic  subassemUages.  These  subassemblages  were  examined  for 
relative  frequencies  of  refined  earthenwares  to  establish  general  temporal  boundaries.  As  noted  above, 
creamware  was  the  most  popular  ware  during  the  late  eighteenth  century.  However,  the  introduction  of 
peartware  Into  the  market  was  readily  accepted;  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  peartware 
steadily  increased  in  popularity  until,  by  the  mid-1820s.  it  was  by  far  the  more  popular  of  the  two  wares. 
About  this  time,  whiteware  began  to  make  a  strong  showing  in  the  marketplace.  However,  manufacturers’ 
records  make  no  mention  of  a  distinction  between  pearlwares  and  whitewares,  but  rather  list  inventories 
according  to  decorative  design.  Ironstone,  which  was  introduced  in  1813,  also  began  to  gain  popularity  at 
that  time.  Together,  these  wares  increased  in  popularity  so  that,  by  the  early  1840s,  they  were  far  more 
popular  than  peartware.  As  illustrated  In  Figure  51.  the  relative  frequencies  of  creamware,  peartware  and 
late  refined  earthenware  (whiteware,  ironstone,  and  whiteware/ironstone)  differed  for  each  site.  The  16IV152 
and  16IV155  subassemblages  were  composed  entirely  of  late  refined  earthenwares,  indicating  a  post  1850s 
date.  At  161 VI 53.  creamware  and  peartware  percentages  were  almost  the  same,  with  a  slight  showing  of 
late  refined  earthenwares;  this  indicates  a  very  early  nineteenth  century  date  for  the  subassemblage.  The 
relative  frequencies  for  16IV154  indicates  an  early  to  mid-nineteenth  century  occupation.  While  the  NOD 
project  area  produced  results  indicative  of  an  earlier  post  date  than  16IV152,  the  limits  of  the  occupational 
span  are  nearly  as  vague. 

Based  on  the  frequencies  of  these  ceramic  types,  chronological  placement  of  the  four  major  sites 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  51.  As  this  seriogram  illustrates,  16IV153  is  the  earliest  of  these  sites.  This 
interpretation  is  based  on  the  relatively  high  percentages  of  both  creamware  and  peartware,  bracketed 
chronologically  by  small  percentages  of  faience  and  late  refined  earthenwares.  Site  16IV154  and  the  NOD’s 
project  area  (16IV146)  place  later  in  the  chronology,  based  on  their  decreased  frequencies  of  creamware 
and  peariware.  and  on  the  increased  percentages  of  late  refined  earthenwares.  Late  refined  earthenwares 
exclusively  at  16IV154  confirm  its  chronological  placement  as  the  latest  site  in  this  study  area. 

The  mean  ceramic  dates  for  each  site  also  were  calculated.  The  date  ranges,  mean  dates,  and 
sources  of  chronological  information  are  shown  In  Table  3.  As  Table  5  shows,  the  results  of  these 
calculations  match  the  relative  frequency  patterns  illustrated  in  Figure  51. 

There  were  two  manufacturers’  marks  on  ceramic  sherds  from  16IV152:  J.  &  G.  Meakin,  Hanley, 
England  (post  1851),  and  Baker  &  Co.,Ltd,  England  (1839-1932).  Two  marks  were  evidenced  on  ceramic 
sherds  from  the  NOD’s  project:  a  ginger  beer  bottle  marked  Tort  Dundas  Pottery,  Glasgow*  (1850-1932), 
and  a  registry  mark  on  an  ironstone  sherd  dating  from  1859.  For  both  sites,  the  production  dates  are  within 
the  ceramic  date  ranges  (Table  3)  which  confirms  their  accuracy.  Furthermore,  the  use  of  these 
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Figure  51 .  Seriated  sequences  of  sites  by  ceramic  frequencies. 


manufacturers'  marks  establishes  solid  terminus  post  querns  for  these  sites;  post  1851  for  16IV152  and  post 
1859  for  the  NOD  site  (16IV146). 


Temporal  analysis  of  glass  subassemblages  Involved  examination  of  bottle  sherds  for  diagnostic 
manufacturing  techniques  and  for  datable  bottle  embossments.  Technological  information  is  based  on 
documented  advancements,  and  provides  chroruslogical  information.  As  Table  5  Blustrates,  information 
derived  from  temporai  anaiysis  of  glass  differ  from  the  ceramic  data.  The  relatively  recent  addition  of  bottles 
to  the  surface  assemblages,  illustrated  In  the  number  of  machine  made  bottles  evidenced  among  the  surface 
collections  for  the  various  sites,  accounts  for  some  of  this  discrepancy.  However,  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  bottle  glass  entered  the  archeological  context  more  rapidly  than  ceramic  vessels,  thus  making  bottle 
glass  a  more  accurate  temporal  indicator  (Harris,  Wojtala  et  al.  1988;  Goodwin,  Yakubik,  et  al.  1984). 


Comparative  Socioeconomic  Scaling 

The  ceramic  subassembiages  from  four  sites,  16IV152.  16IV153.  16IV154,  and  the  NOD  site 
(16IV146)  contained  sufficient  sherds  to  allow  examination  of  the  socioeconomic  classification,  as  outlined 
by  George  Miller  (1980:3).  Percentages  of  the  four  ceramic  groups,  based  on  decoration,  were  calculated 
for  each  site  (Table  7).  From  least  expensive  to  most  expensive  decoration.  Miller’s  classification 
encompasses; 


1.  Plain  or  undecorated  wares; 

2.  Minimal  decoration  (low  skill  level); 

3.  Simple  hand  painted  wares  (semi-skilled  painting); 

4.  Transfer  printed  (and  Porcelain)  wares. 


Since  Miller’s  classification  was  designed  for  the  classification  of  whole  ceramic  vessels,  application  of  this 
analytical  process  based  on  sherd  counts  will  show  high  percentages  of  plain  wares.  Therefore,  for  this 
comparison  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  three  decorative  classifications.  In  addition,  porcelain  types  were 
included  in  the  transfer  printed  level  of  classification,  since  this  ware  was  considered  the  most  expensive 
of  all. 


Within  the  St.  Gabriel  project  area,  comparisons  of  ceramic  price  levels  were  made  among  the  four 
identified  sites  with  ceramic  subassemblages.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  7.  With  the 
exception  of  1 61V 1 52,  sites  included  in  this  comparison  provided  evidence  of  moderate  priced  ceramic  types, 
and,  by  extension,  moderate  status.  Site  l6iVl52,  the  most  recent  site  in  the  comparison,  had  the  lowest 
ranking,  with  low  to  moderate  priced  ceramic  types;  161 VI 53  had  the  highest,  due  to  its  high  percentage 
of  handpainted  ceramic  types.  As  illustrated  in  the  archival  record.  16IV153  was  a  small  subsistence 
plantation  until  the  late  1850s;  census  records  for  the  subsequent  sugar  production  indicate  that  the  area 
was  not  in  active  cultivation  after  the  mid  nineteenth  century.  The  comparison  of  scaling  results  between 
16IV153  and  the  contemporaneous  Celeste  (16tVl49.  Goodwin,  Armstrong  et  al.  1988)  and  Elmwood 
(16JE138,  Goodwin,  Yakubik,  and  Goodwin  1983)  plantations,  further  serves  to  illustrate  the  status  of  this 
assemblage.  The  status  of  the  16IV153  ceramic  subassemblage  came  nowhere  near  the  ranking  of  the 
owner  occupied  residence  at  Elmwood  plantation,  nor  did  it  meet  the  ranking  of  the  lower  overseer’s 
occupation  remains  illustrated  by  the  Celeste  plantation  ceramics.  The  status  of  161 VI 54  was  slightly  lower 
than  that  of  16IV153. 
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Table  7.  Comparative  Percentages  of  Ceramic  Oecorative  Designs  for  Sites  Located  wtthin  the  St  Gabriel 


Project  Area  (Ceramic  Price  Scaling,  after  Miller  1980). 


CLASSIFICATION 

16IV152 

161V1S3 

16IV154 

16IV146 
(NOD  SITE) 

16IV149 

16JE138 

Rain 

89.6 

40.0 

51.8 

66.1 

31.2 

36.0 

Minimal 

Decoration 

6.5 

34.3 

33.3 

21.0 

37.5 

9.4 

Simple  Hand 

Painted 

7.4 

9.7 

m 

1.8 

Transfer  Painting 

3.8 

mm 

7A 

9.7 

2ai 

52.7 
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Aftitacts  recovered  from  the  project  area  also  were  examined  on  the  basis  of  fimction,  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  use  patterrts  and  the  nature  of  the  site.  The  organization  of  the  data  was  based  upon  behavioral 
activity  groups  identified  for  inhabitants  of  historical  occupations.  Discussion  of  these  groups  is  as  foHows: 


Kitchen  group  materials  were  defined  as  those  material  rentains  that  are  directly  associated  with 
food  preparation  and  service.  Bements  of  this  group  included  ceramic  food  service  and  storage 
vessels;  glass  food  containers,  serving  vessels,  and  drinking  vessels:  metal  implemeras,  cooking 
vessels,  and  utensils;  and  food  remains  such  as  bones,  cobs,  nuts,  seeds,  pits  and  shells,  e.g. 
oyster  shells. 

Architecture  group  artifacts  were  identified  as  those  elements  directly  associated  with  the  txdding 
environment  Not  included  in  this  group  were  those  elements  used  to  enhance  the  bulding 
environment  Typical  Included  artifacts  were  brick,  mortar,  nails,  window  glass.  buBding  hardware, 
cementing  agents,  shingles,  etc. 

Furniture  group  artifacts  were  those  determined  to  be  associated  with  the  enhancement  of  the 
building  environment  Besides  the  obvious  furniture  elements,  this  group  Included  flower  pots, 
mirror  glass,  figurines,  and  other  miscellaneous  decorative  household  Items. 

The  Aims  group  was  designed  to  encompass  ail  forms  and  varieties  of  weaponry.  This  included 
gun  and  pistol  parts,  and  ammunition,  as  weii  as  knives,  swords,  bayonets,  etc. 

The  dothlno  group  designated  artifacts  directly  associated  with  clothing  such  as  buttons,  snaps, 
etc.;  accessory  dothing  items  such  as  belt  buckles,  shoe  hooks,  and  shoes;  and  those  items  used 
In  the  construction  and  repair  of  dothing  such  as  needles,  pins,  scissors,  and  thimbles. 

Personal  group  artifacts  induded  those  elements  that  are  directly  associated  with  an  individual  or 
with  individual  use.  Besides  coins  and  keys,  this  group  Induded  tobacco  related  artitects.  Items  of 
cosmetic  and  personal  hygiene  use,  combs,  brushes,  and  all  writing  materials. 

Activities  group  could  be  more  aptly  called  the  miscellaneous  group  of  this  dassification  system. 
It  was  designed  to  encompass  those  elements  that  had  more  than  one  possible  function,  or  those 
which  did  not  fit  into  any  of  the  previous  functional  group  classifications.  These  arti^cts  Indude 
tools,  toys,  table  items,  and  miscellaneous  hardware  elements. 

Results  of  functional  analyses  of  remains  from  sites  in  the  project  area  are  illustrated  in  Tabie  8.  Ail 
sites  with  a  large  number  of  remains  had  high  frequencies  of  kitchen  and  architectural  group  materials. 
There  was  minor  representation  of  other  functional  groups  at  sites  1 6IV1 52, 1 6IV1 53,  and  1 6IV1 54;  no  other 
functional  groups  were  identified  for  16IV155.  However,  beyond  general  inference  of  domestic  occupation, 
the  number  and  nature  of  these  artifacts  preduded  any  site  specific  interpretations.  All  established  functional 
groups  were  represented  at  the  NOD  site  (16IV146).  Based  on  the  variety  of  artifacts,  induding  gun  flints, 
buttons,  tobacco  pipes,  and  hair  combs,  this  site  was  determined  to  represent  an  early  nineteenth  century 
domestic  occupation. 


Comparative  Analysis 

A  comparative  study  was  undertaken  to  determine  chronological,  socioeconomical,  and  functional 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  four  major  sites  within  the  project  area.  Temporal  boundaries  were 
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established  by  the  combined  information  derived  from  reiative  frequencies  of  refined  earthenwares,  ceramic 
date  ranges,  and  mean  ceramic  dates.  The  findings  of  these  analyses  concur  with  the  chronologicai 
sedations  illustrated  in  Figure  51,  which  shows  161V153  as  the  earliest  of  the  sites,  followed  cortsecutiveiy 
by  16IV154,  the  NOD  site  (16IV146),  and  16IV152.  The  hypothetical  date  ranges  illustrated  In  Table  S  reflect 
the  results  of  diese  combined  analyses,  with  the  added  refinemertt  of  post  date  informaUon  derived  from 
dating  of  manufacturers'  marks. 

Socioeconomic  scaling  analysis  showed  that  the  ceramic  subassemblages  from  the  majortty  of  the 
sites  represent  refuse  of  moderate  status.  16IV1S2.  the  lowest  rank,  possibly  was  part  of  the  Virginia 
Ptantatioa  Archival  records  for  the  plarttatlon  durirtg  the  period  from  the  1850s  -1900  indicate  that  sugar 
production  dropped  crff  drastically  and  document  numerous  chanf^  in  ownership.  Although  scalings  for 
16iVl53  and  16iV154  are  simlar.  as  previous  discussed  they  result  from  differing  circumstances.  Artifacts 
from  16IV153  represent  refuse  of  a  small  subsistence  plantation,  whie  artifacts  from  16IV154  derive  from  Saw 
MU  Plantation  during  its  period  of  decline. 

As  previously  stated.  aU  sites  had  high  percentages  of  kitchen  and  architectural  group  artKacts, 
which  characteristically  signify  domestic  occupation.  Associated  artifacts  serve  to  reinforce  this  assumption 
with  a  variety  of  personal  related  items.  However,  the  lack  of  activity  associated  artifacts  prohibits  further 
Interpretive  assessment. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


ArdiM^oglcal  SRt  AssMsimnt 

A  total  of  fcxv  historic  archeoiogical  sites  \Mere  recorded  during  the  field  siffvey  of  the  St  QM)rlei 
revetment  and  enlargement  Iteia  Two  isolated  artitacts  (SG-5,  SG-G)  also  were  documented;  additional 
testing  proved  these  not  to  be  sites.  Two  sites  (16IV1S2  and  16IV15S)  consisted  entirely  of  ttJtface  scatters 
without  subsurface  origins.  In  addition,  in  situ  remains  were  not  found  dtaing  test  excavation  at  16IV1S3. 
even  though  a  thin  and  sparse  lens  of  redepostted  brick  is  eroding  from  the  banidine  there.  The  site  has 
been  eroded  extensively.  Because  of  the  lack  of  subsurfoce  components  at  16IV152  arxl  Ibiv  as  wel 
as  the  river  redeposited  distributlona  of  the  remains  at  these  two  iocaies.  these  sites  deartv  lack  both 
integrity  and  the  ablty  to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  history  {38  CFR  60.4(d)].  Furthermore,  they 
cannot  be  associated  directly  with  any  important  events  kr  the  region’s  history.  Thus,  neither  16IV1S2  nor 
16IV155  possesses  the  quality  of  significance  as  defined  by  the  National  Register  criteria.  Nofurtherwork 
is  recommended. 

Similarly,  site  16iV1S3.  a  thin  and  eroded  1^  dt  redeposited  brick  and  coal  fragments  at  and  near 
the  banidine.  lacks  both  integrity  arxf  research  potwitiai.  The  redeposited  nature  of  this  linear  deposit  was 
evidenced  In  obvious  weathering  of  artifocts  recovered  at  de^,  and  in  Its  vertical  arxf  horizontal 
stratigraphic  placement  (see  Chapter  VI).  on  the  last  relict  fringe  of  the  old  levee.  The  only  potential  feature 
at  the  site,  the  lens  in  Excavation  Unit  2,  appears  to  have  been  redeposited  entirely  by  high  water.  Thus. 
16IV153  does  not  meet  the  criteria  for  significance  as  defined  by  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
No  further  work  Is  recommended. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  a  buried  wooden  feature  at  16IV154,  additional  intensive  archival  and 
field  investigations  were  undertaken  there  to  ensure  accurate  assessments  of  both  historical  associations 
[36  CFR  60.4(a)]  arxf  research  potential  (36  CFR  60.4  (d)].  Nine  backhoe  trenches,  two  hand  excavation 
units,  and  20  two  meter  deep  auger  tests  were  used  to  search  for  additional  features  arxi  structural  remains, 
as  well  as  to  examine  the  stratigraphic  mOiea  Backhoe  trenches  were  excavated  throughout  the  site, 
wherever  auger  tests  revealed  the  presence  of  the  buried  A  horizon  that  contained  the  one  feature  (see 
Chapter  VI).  In  addition,  the  board  feature  was  excavated  and  recorded,  and  the  surrounding  area  was 
searched  carefully  for  associated  and  articulated  remains  or  activity  areas.  This  additional  testing  proved 
entireiy  negative.  Other  than  the  feature,  artifactual  evidence  included  a  coal  arxf  brick  dust  residue  that 
appears  to  have  been  water  deposited,  and  of  a  sparse  artifactual  assemblage  lacking  singular  research 
potential.  In  feet,  no  significant  concentrations  of  artifacts  were  foutxf. 

Furthermore,  the  board  feature  at  the  site  has  insufficient  diagnostic  structural  detals  to  permit 
definitive  interpretation  of  its  function,  it  is  not  associated  with  other  remains,  nor  is  there  direct  hi^oricai 
information  that  either  pinpoints  the  activity  the  feature  was  associated  with  or  that  elucidates  its  nature 
structurally.  The  working  hypothesis,  based  on  scanty  historical  evidence,  e.g.,  the  plantation  name,  is  that 
the  feature  at  site  1 61 VI 54  may  have  been  associated  with  an  antebellum  sawmill.  From  an  archival 
standpoint,  research  at  nine  libraries  and  archives  faSed  to  uncover  a  map  indicating  the  precise  locations 
of  the  antebellum  buildings  situated  on  the  nearby  sugar  plantations  (in  sections  37  and  38).  Likewise,  no 
map  was  discovered  that  identifies  the  location  of  an  antebellum  saw  mill  or  any  other  structure  on  Saw  MBI 
Plantation,  in  Section  47.  It  is  unlikely  that  such  maps  could  be  found  currently  in  a  different  repository. 
Consequently,  it  appears  doubtful  that  any  additional  extensive,  detailed  data  regarding  land  use  patterns 
in  this  reach  will  surface  in  the  future.  With  the  exception  of  the  antebellum  lumbering  activities  on  Saw  MBi 
Plantation,  the  economic  development  within  the  reach  followed  that  of  the  region  as  a  whole,  and  has  been 
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documented  extensively  elsewhere.  The  antebellum  lumber  Industry  is  a  theme  of  considerable  importance, 
yet  there  is  virtually  no  direct  evidence  linking  this  industry  with  the  specific  project  area.  Simiiaily,  there 
Is  no  direct  and  positive  link  of  the  feature  to  the  lumber  industry,  It  a  fragment  of  a  walkway,  its  origki 
and  destination  unknown. 

The  lack  of  historical  documentation  combined  with  the  very  limited  archeological  remains  indicate 
that  site  1 61 VI 54  lacks  both  the  necessary  archeological  affiliation  and  historical  assodatton  to  add  to  the 
archeological  data  base,  or  to  contribute  to  an  urrderstanding  of  history  [36  CFR  60.4(d)].  Research  about 
the  specific  property,  and  about  lumbering  activities  in  the  area  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
proved  to  be  fruitless.  There  is  no  definitive  work  that  describes  what  an  antebellum  steam  sawmill  in  south 
LxHJislana  looked  like  or  how  it  operated.  Thus,  even  the  attempted  application  of  analogs  to  the  elucidation 
of  this  feature  failed  to  produce  positive  results,  in  the  absence  of  a  demonstrable  association  with  events 
that  have  contributed  to  broad  patterns  of  history  (36  CFR  60.4  (a)],  and  without  further  potertial  to 
contributetounderstandingof  history  [36  CFR  60.4(d)],  it  is  concluded  16IV1 54  does  not  possess  the  quality 
of  significance  necessary  to  make  It  eligible  for  the  National  Register  criteria.  No  further  work  is 
recommended. 

Rnally,  the  cement  and  concrete  foundations  first  reported  by  the  National  Park  Service  (Shafer  et 
al.  1984),  Site  161 VI 42,  lack  associated  remains  and  clearly  are  not  significant  cultural  resources  (see 
Chapter  VI).  As  a  result  of  these  investigations,  it  appears  that  the  planned  construction  of  three  Ibei^le 
Parish  levee  enlargement  and  revetment  projects  wUi  have  no  effect  on  significant  cultural  resources.  No 
further  work  is  recommended. 
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No.  205  •  Laurent  Dupree  daims  a  tract  of  land,  situ^  in  the  county  of  IbetviHe,  on  the  Mt  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  coritaining  fourteen  arpents  in  front,  by  forty  in  depth,  widi  an  operting  of  four 
degrees  towards  the  rear,  bourxled  on  the  upper  side  by  lands  of  Mopes  Lacrobc  and  Flechier,  and 
on  the  lower  by  iarxis  of  Baptiste  Dupres. 

It  appears  that  ten  arpents  of  said  land  were  regularly  granted  by  the  Spanish  Government,  on  the 
1 1th  day  of  February,  1799,  to  Bartholomew  Ouverges;  and  it  further  appears,  from  the  testimony  of 
Arrant  Hebert,  that  the  remaining  four  arpents  were  purchased  from  Diego  Nemandez,  who 
purchased  them  from  Narcisse  O'Donate  Hebert  to  whom  they  formerly  belonged.  Confirmed. 

No.  31  -  Pierre  Babin  and  Henry  Bonamy  claim  a  tract  of  land  situate  in  the  parish  of  IbervUe,  and 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Mississippi,  containing  five  arpertts  front  by  the  usual  depth  of  forty 
arpents,  and  bounded  above  by  the  land  of  Bernard  Corrau  and  below  by  the  land  of  Bie  LeBlana 

The  said  tract  of  land  originally  formed  part  a  larger  tract  of  ten  arpents  front  formerly 
owned  by  one  Pablo  Chiasson,  who  obtained  a  regular  order  of  survey  for  the  same  from  GovarTK>r 
Estevan  Miro,  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1786.  it  is  now  claimed  in  virtue  of  the  said  order,  and 
of  constant  and  unirrterrupt^  habitation  and  cultivation  ever  since.  We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion 
that  this  claim  ought  to  be  confirmed. 

No.  31  •  Stephen  Hebert  claims  a  tract  of  larxl,  situated  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  containing  seven  arpents  and  thirteen  toises  of  front,  by  forty  arpents  in 
depth,  bounded  on  the  lower  sides  by  land  of  Alexander  Hebert,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  vacant 
land. 

It  appearing  to  the  Board,  from  a  patent  exhibited,  that  said  land  was  granted  by  the  Spanish 
Government  to  the  present  claimant,  on  the  5th  day  of  November,  1 774,  they  do  confirm  his  said 
claim. 

No.  329  -  Pierre  Rivet  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
in  the  county  of  Ibervitie.  containing  six  arpents  one  toise  and  five  feet  front,  and  forty  arpents  in 
depth,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  land  of  Joseph  Leblanc,  and  on  the  other  side  by  land  of  Simon 
Landry. 

It  appears  that  the  claimant  did  actually  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  land  now  claimed  on  the 
20th  December,  1803,  arxf  that  the  same  was  continually  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  him,  or  those 
under  whom  he  claims,  for  more  than  ten  consecutive  years  next  preceding.  Confirmed. 

No.  310  -  Simon  Landry  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  containing  four  arpents  and  twenty-seven  toises  front,  and  forty 
arpents  in  depth,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  land  of  Pierre  Rivet,  and  on  the  other  by  land  of  Paii 
Hebert. 

It  appears  that  the  land  now  claimed  was  inhabited  and  cultivated  on  the  20th  December, 
1803,  and  that  the  same  was  continually  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  those  under  whom  the  claimant 
holds  for  more  than  ten  consecutive  years  next  preceding.  Confirmed. 


No.  307  •  Michel  Garrell  claims  a  tract  of  iatxf.  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  containing  two  arpents  front,  and  forty  in  depth,  and  bounded 
on  one  side  by  land  of  Paul  Hebert,  and  on  the  other  by  land  of  Narcisse  Hebert 

It  appears  that  the  land  now  claimed  was  inhabited  arvj  cultivated  on  the  20th  Decemb^*, 
1803,  and  that  the  same  was  continually  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  those  under  whom  the  claimant 
holds  for  more  than  ten  consecutive  years  next  preceding.  Confirmed. 

No  330  -  Narcisse  Hebert  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mtesissippi.  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  containing  four  arpents  and  twenty-seven  toises  front,  and  forty 
arpents  In  depth,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  land  of  Michel  Garrell.  arxl  on  the  other  by  land  of 
Alexandre  Hebert 

it  appears  that  the  land  now  claimed  was  Inhabited  and  cultivated  on  the  20th  December, 
1803,  and  that  the  same  was  continually  inhabited  smd  cultivated  by  those  whom  the  claimant  holds 
for  more  than  ten  consecutive  years  next  preceding.  Confirmed. 

No.  30  •  Joseph  Leblanc  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situated  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  containing  four  arpents  in  front,  by  forty  In  depth,  bounded  on  the 
upper  side  by  land  of  Francis  Hebert,  and  on  the  lower  by  larxl  of  John  B.  Babin. 

It  appearing  to  the  Board,  from  a  patent  exhibited,  that  said  land  was  granted  by  the  Spanish 
Government  to  the  present  claimant,  on  the  Sth  day  of  November,  1774,  they  are  therefor  of  the 
opinion  that  his  claim  ought,  and  the  same  is  hereby  confirmed. 

No. _ •  John  Baptiste  Babin  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  and 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  containing  five  arpents  and  twenty-five  toises  in  front,  by  forty  in 
depth,  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Joseph  Leblanc,  and  on  the  tower  by  land  of  John 
Baptiste  Hebert. 

It  appearing  to  the  Board,  from  a  patent  or  complete  title  exhibited,  that  said  land  was  granted 
by  the  Spanish  Government  to  the  claimant  on  the  Sth  day  of  November,  1774,  the  Board  do  hereby 
confirm  him  in  his  claim  aforesaid. 

No.  95  -  Paul  Babin  claims  a  tract  of  larxi,  situate  on  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  county  of 
Iberville  and  district  of  Baton  Rouge,  containing  four  arpents  and  twenty-three  toises  front,  and  forty 
arpents  in  depth,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  land  of  Jean  B.  Babin,  and  on  the  other  by  land  of 
Simon  Ailain. 

It  appears  that  the  claimant  did  actually  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  land  now  claimed  on  the 
20th  December,  1803.  and  that  the  same  was  continually  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  him,  or  those 
under  whom  he  claims,  for  more  than  ten  consecutive  years  next  preceding.  Confirmed. 

No.  92  -  Simon  Ailain  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  county 
of  Iberville  and  district  of  Baton  Rouge,  containing  seven  arpents  twenty-five  toises  and  four  feet  front, 
and  forty  arpents  in  depth,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  land  of  Bonaventura  Leblanc,  and  on  the 
other  by  Juan  Hebert. 

It  appears  that  the  claimant  did  actually  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  land  now  claimed  on  the 
20th  December,  1803,  and  that  the  same  was  continually  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  him,  or  those 
under  whom  he  claims,  for  more  than  ten  consecutive  years  next  preceding.  Confirmed. 


No.  29  •  Bonaventura  Leblanc  dalms  a  tract  of  larxl,  situated  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  containing  nine  arpents  arxl  twelve  toises  in  front,  by  forty  arpents 
in  depth,  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Peter  Allain,  and  on  the  lower  by  land  of  Joseph 
Richard. 


It  appearing  to  the  Board,  from  a  patent  exhibited,  that  said  land  was  granted  by  the  Spanish 
Government  to  the  present  claimant,  on  the  5th  day  of  November,  1774,  they  are  therefor  of  the 
opinion  that  his  claim  ought,  and  the  same  is  hereby  confirmed. 

No.  74  •  Joseph  Babin  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
in  the  county  of  iberviile  and  district  of  Manchak,  containing  four  and  a  half  arpertts  front,  and  forty 
deep,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  land  of  Oienne  Mecoleur,  and  on  the  other  by  land  of  Senateur 
Babin. 


It  appears  that  the  claimant  did  actually  Inhabit  and  cultivate  the  land  now  claimed  on  the 
20th  December,  1803,  and  that  the  same  was  continually  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  him,  or  those 
under  whom  he  claims,  for  more  than  ten  consecutive  years  next  preceding.  Confirmed. 

No.  13  -  Joseph  Oupuy  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
in  the  county  of  Iberviile  and  district  of  Manchak,  containing  seven  and  a  half  arpents  front,  and  forty 
in  depth,  and  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Armand  Richard,  and  on  the  lower  by  land 
belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Gabriel. 

It  appears  that  the  claimant  did  actually  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  land  now  claimed  on  the 
20th  December,  1803.  and  that  the  same  was  continually  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  him,  or  those 
under  whom  he  claims,  for  more  than  ten  consecutive  years  next  preceding.  Confirmed. 

No.  331  •  William  WIkoff,  in  behalf  of  the  parishioners  of  the  parish  church  of  Manchak. 
claims  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  said  church,  and  situate  on  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  county 
of  Iberviile,  containing  one  hundred  and  one  and  seventy-three  hundredths  superficial  arpents,  and 
bounded  on  one  side  by  land  of  Oliver  Blanchard,  and  on  the  other  by  land  of  Joseph  Dupuy. 

This  claim  is  founded  upon  a  complete  grant  made  in  the  year  1774,  in  favor  of  the  parish 
church  of  Manchak,  of  ten  arpents  twenty  toises  and  four  feet  front,  on  the  depth  of  forty  arpents. 
Confirmed. 

No.  288  -  Olivier  Blanchard  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  containing  three  arpents  ten  toises  and  four  feet  in  front,  and 
eighty  arpents  in  depth,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  land  of  Jean  Longue-Epee. 

The  first  depth  of  forty  arpents  of  this  larxf  was  granted,  in  the  year  1774,  to  Bernard 
Capdevielle;  and  Michel  Gareuil  having  afterwards  become  the  owner  of  it,  by  purchase,  obtained  a 
grant  to  a  secorxJ  depth  of  forty  arpents  in  1793;  under  which  titles  the  present  claimant  holds  by 
virtue  of  regular  sales.  Confirmed. 

No.  61  -  Joseph  Leblanc  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  containing  five  arpents  and  seventeen  toises  in  front,  and  forty 
arpents  in  depth,  and  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Bernard  Capedeville.  and  on  the  lower 
by  land  of  Bonaventura  Forest. 

This  land  was  surveyed  by  Don  Luis  Andry,  in  the  year  1 772,  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  who 
obtained  a  complete  grant  for  the  same  in  the  year  1774,  from  Governor  Unzaga.  Confirmed. 


No.  296  •  EUonne  Coumo  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  iberviiie,  cont^ning  seven  arpents  seven  toises  and  three  feet  in  front, 
and  forty  arpents  in  depth,  and  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Joseph  Lebianc,  and  on  the 
lower  by  land  of  Pedro  Forest 

This  land  was  sun/eyed  by  Don  Luis  Andry,  in  the  year  1 772,  In  favor  of  Bonaventura  Forest 
who  obtained  a  complete  grant  for  the  same  in  the  year  1774,  from  Governor  Unzaga;  under  which 
grant  the  claimant  holds  by  virtue  of  regular  sales.  Confirmed. 

No.  42  •  Rene  Amous  and  Constant  VIel  claim  a  tract  of  land  situate  In  the  parish  of 
IbervUle,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Mississippi,  containing  four  arpents  and  ten  toises  front  by 
the  ordinary  depth  Of  forty  arpents,  and  bounded  above  by  land  of  Thomasin  Blanchard  and  below 
by  larxl  of  Victor  Blanchard. 

The  said  tract  of  larxf  forms  part  of  a  tract  of  six  arpents  nine  toises  and  five  feet  front, 
regulariy  granted  by  the  Spanish  government  to  Anseimo  Blanchard  on  the  Sth  day  of  November, 
1774;  under  which  said  grantee  claimant  holds  in  virtue  of  a  series  of  regular  conveyances.  We  are 
therefore  of  opinion  that  this  claim  ought  to  be  confirmed. 

No.  43  •  TTiomasin  Blanchard  claims  a  tract  of  land  situate  In  the  parish  of  Iberviiie.  and  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  Mississippi,  containing  two  arpents  front  by  the  ordinary  depth  of  forty 
arpents,  and  bounded  above  by  land  originally  granted  to  Paul  Chlasson,  and  b^ow  by  land  of 
Messrs.  Amous  and  Viei. 

The  said  tract  of  land  forms  part  of  a  tract  of  six  arpents  nine  toises  and  five  feet  front, 
regulariy  granted  by  the  Spanish  government  to  Anseimo  Blanchard  on  the  Sth  day  of  November, 
1 774;  under  which  said  grantee  claimant  holds  in  virtue  of  regular  successive  sales.  We  are  therefore 
of  opinion  that  this  claim  ought  to  be  confirmee!. 

No.  42  -  Victor  Blanchard  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Iberviiie,  containing  six  arpents  and  four  feet  in  front,  and  forty  arpents 
In  depth,  and  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Anseime  Blanchard,  and  on  the  lower  by  land 
of  Firmin  Landry. 

This  land  was  surveyed  by  Don  Luis  Andry,  in  the  year  1772,  in  favor  of  Joseph  Blanchard, 
who  obtained  a  complete  grant  for  the  same  in  the  year  1774,  from  Governor  Unzaga;  under  which 
grant  the  present  claimant  holds,  by  regular  deeds  of  sale.  Confirmed. 

No.  307  >  Hypolite  Landry  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Iberviiie,  containing  six  arpents  and  five  toises  in  front,  and  forty  arpents 
in  depth,  and  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Victor  Blanchard,  and  on  the  lower  by  land  of 
Guillaume  Germain. 

This  is  part  of  a  tract  of  land  of  eight  arpents  and  five  toises  in  front,  on  the  ordinary  depth, 
surveyed  in  the  year  1772  in  favor  of  Firmin  Landry,  who  obtained  a  complete  grant  for  the  same  in 
1775  from  Governor  Unzaga;  under  which  grant  the  claimant  holds  by  virtue  of  successive  sales. 
Confirmed. 

No.  245  •  Marguerite  Brasseux,  widow  of  Paul  Babin,  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  containing  six  arpents  five  toises  three  feet 
and  six  inches  in  front,  and  forty  arpents  in  depth,  and  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  land  of 
Guillaume  Germain,  and  on  the  lower  by  land  of  Joseph  Brasset. 


This  land  was  surveyed  by  Don  Luis  Andry.  in  the  year  1774,  in  favor  of  Francisco  Landry, 
who  obtained  a  complete  grant  of  the  same,  in  1775.  from  Governor  Unzaga.  The  claimant  holds 
urxier  said  grant  by  virtue  of  regular  sales.  Confirmed. 

No.  30  •  John  Estevan  claims  a  tract  of  land  situate  in  the  parish  of  Iberviiie.  and  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Mississippi,  containing  six  arpents  five  toises  three  feet  and  six  inches  front  by  the 
ordinary  depth  of  forty  arpents,  and  bounded  above  by  land  of  Francois  Siguineau  and  below  by  land 
of  Francois  Cassagnoi. 

The  said  tract  of  land  was  granted  in  due  form,  by  the  Spanish  government,  to  Pedro 
LeBianc,  on  the  Sth  day  of  November,  1775;  it  is  now  claimed  in  virtue  of  said  grant,  and  of  regular 
successive  conveyances  under  the  grantee.  We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  this  claim  ought  to 
be  confirmed. 

No.  20  •  Arthemise  Cassagnoi  and  Marie  Cassagnoi,  (free  persons  of  colori.  daim  a  tract 
of  land  situate  in  the  parish  of  Iberviiie.  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Mississippi,  containing  one  arpent 
front  by  the  ordinary  depth  of  forty  arpents,  and  bouixfed  above  by  larKi  of  Jean  Estevan  aixl  below 
by  land  of  Victor  Chevalier. 

The  said  tract  of  land  forms  part  of  the  tract  originally  granted  by  the  Spanish  government 
to  Anselmo  Beliie,  and  mentioned  in  our  report  on  the  claim  of  Louis  Menier,  No.  15,  to  which  we 
refer.  We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  this  claim  ought  to  be  confirmed. 

No.  19  -  Victor  Chevalier  claims  a  tract  of  land  situate  in  the  parish  of  Iberville,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Mississippi,  containing  one  arpent  two  toises  three  feet  six  inches  front,  by  the 
ordinary  depth  of  forty  arpents,  and  bounded  above  by  land  of  Arthemise  and  Marie  Cassagnoi,  free 
persons  of  color,  and  below  by  land  of  Adrien  Oeve. 

The  said  tract  of  land  forms  part  of  the  tract  originally  granted  to  Anselmo  Beliie,  and 
mentioned  in  our  report  on  the  claim  of  Louis  Menier,  No.  15,  to  which  we  refer.  We  are.  therefore, 
of  opinion  that  this  claim  ought  to  be  confirmed. 

No.  18  •  Adrien  Oeve  claims  a  tract  of  land  situate  in  the  parish  of  Iberville,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river  Mississippi,  containing  one  arpent  two  toises  three  feet  six  inches  front,  by  the  ordinary 
depth  of  forty  arpents,  and  bounded  above  by  land  of  Victor  Chevalier  and  below  by  land  of  L 
Menier. 

The  said  tract  of  land  forms  part  of  the  tract  originally  granted  by  the  Spanish  government 
to  Anselmo  Beliie,  and  mentioned  in  our  report  on  the  claim  of  Louis  Menier,  No.  15,  to  which  we 
refer.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  this  claim  ought  to  be  confirmed. 

No.  15  -  Louis  Menier  claims  a  tract  of  land  situate  in  the  parish  of  Iberville,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river  Mississippi,  containing  one  arpent  front  by  the  ordinary  depth  of  forty  arpents,  and 
bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Adrien  Oeve  and  on  the  lower  by  land  of  Mad.  Pierre  Lope. 

The  said  tract  of  land  forms  part  of  a  larger  tract  of  six  arpents  five  toises  and  one  foot  front, 
originally  granted  by  the  Spanish  government  to  Anselmo  Beliie,  on  the  Sth  day  of  March,  1 772.  We 
are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  this  claim  ought  to  be  confirmed. 

No.17  -  The  Widow  of  Pierre  Lope  claims  a  tract  of  land  situate  in  the  parish  of  Iberville,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  Mississippi,  containing  one  arpent  front  by  the  ordinary  depth  of  forty 
arpents,  and  bounded  above  by  land  of  Louis  Menier  and  below  by  land  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Estevan. 


The  said  tract  of  land  constitutes  part  of  the  tract  originally  granted  by  the  Spanish 
government  to  Anselmo  Beliie,  arxi  mentioned  in  our  report  on  the  claim  of  Louis  Menier,  No.  15.  to 
which  we  refer.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  this  claim  ought  to  be  cortfirmed. 

No.  16  -  Jean  Estevan  claims  a  tract  of  laixl  situate  in  the  parish  of  Ibervyie,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Mississippi,  containing  one  arpent  front  by  the  ordinary  depth  erf  forty  arpents,  and 
bounded  above  by  land  of  Mrs.  Pierre  Lope  arid  below  by  land  of  Mad.  Thomas  Estevan. 

The  said  tract  of  land  constitutes  part  of  the  tract  originally  granted  to  Ans^mo  Beliie,  and 
mentioned  In  the  foregoing  report  on  the  daim  of  Louis  Menier,  No.  15,  to  which  we  refer.  We  are 
therefore  of  opinion  that  this  claim  ought  to  be  confirmed. 

No.  149  •  Thomas  Estevan  daims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  containing  four  arpents  in  front,  by  forty  in  depth,  bounded  on  the 
upper  side  by  land  of  John  B.  Dupuis,  and  on  the  lower  by  larxi  of  Francois  Ribas. 

It  appearing  to  the  Board,  from  a  patent  exhibited,  that  part  of  said  land,  viz:  two  arpents  in 
fronL  by  the  depth  aforesaid,  was,  with  a  greater  quantity,  granted  by  the  Spanish  Government  to 
Paul  Landry,  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1775;  and  it  appearing  to  the  Board,  from  a  warrant  (rf 
survey,  likewise  exhibited,  dated  1  st  day  of  September,  1 786,  that  the  two  remaining  arpents  of  front, 
by  the  depth  aforesaid,  were,  with  a  larger  quantity,  conceded  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  one 
Paul  Chiasson;  and  it  appearing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  in  regard  to  this  latter  quantity,  that 
all  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  this  Board  have  been  fulfilled; 
and  it  moreover  appearing,  from  instruments  of  conve^nce  exhibited,  that  the  larxi  thus  claimed  by 
the  present  claimant  has  been  transferred  to  him,  the  Board  do  hereby  confirm  him  in  his  claim 
aforesaid. 

No.  21  •  Francois  Rivas  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  containing  twelve  arpents  five  toises  and  one  foot  in  front,  by  forty  arpents 
in  depth,  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  larxi  of  Thomas  Estevan,  arxi  on  the  lower  by  larxi  of 
Thimoleon  Lesassier. 

It  appearing  to  the  Board,  from  a  patent  exhibited,  that  eight  arpents  four  toises  of  front,  by 
forty  arpents  in  depth,  of  said  land,  was  granted  to  Anseime  LarxJry  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1775; 
arxi  it  appearing  to  the  Board,  from  a  certain  decree  in  writing  signed  Louis  Dotisne,  commarxlant 
and  judge  of  the  district  of  Iberville,  dated  the  10th  day  of  July,  1 780,  that  four  arpents  one  toise  and 
one  foot  front,  by  the  depth  aforesaid,  (remainder)  of  said  larxi,  having  belong^  to  Jacob  Larxlry, 
who  had  neglected  to  keep  the  levee  in  order,  although  twice  required  by  him,  the  said  commandant, 
&c.  so  to  do;  arxi  that  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  repairs  having  been  made  by  Nicholas  Triste, 
said  larxi  aforesaid  was  by  the  commarxlant  aforesaid  adjudged  to  him;  arxi  it  also  appearing  to  the 
Board,  from  divers  instruments  of  conveyance,  also  exhibited,  that  the  whole  of  the  said  larxi  has 
become  the  property  of  the  present  claimant,  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  his  claim  ought,  arxi  the 
same  is  hereby  confirmed. 

No.  22  -  Thimoleon  Lesassier  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situated  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  arxi 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  containing  six  arpents  two  toises  and  a  half  of  front,  by  forty 
arpents  in  depth,  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Francois  Rivas,  and  on  the  lower  by  land  of 
Simon  P.  Babin. 

It  appearing  to  the  Board,  from  a  patent  exhibited,  that  said  land  was  granted  by  the  Spanish 
Government  to  Joseph  Larxlry  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1775,  arxi  from  divers  instruments  of 
conveyance,  also  exhibited,  that  it  has  become  the  property  of  the  present  claimant,  the  Board  is  of 
opinion  that  his  claim  ought,  and  the  same  hereby  is  confirmed. 


No.  85  •  Simon  Pierre  Babin  daims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  containing  five  arpents  twenty-six  toises  arxl  one  fo(M  in  front, 
and  forty  arpents  in  depth,  and  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  larxJ  of  Thimoieon  Lesassier,  and  on 
the  lower  by  land  of  Baptiste  Leblanc. 

it  appears  that  the  claimant  did  actually  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  land  now  claimed  on  the 
20th  December,  1803,  and  that  the  same  was  continually  inhabited  and  cultivated  for  more  than  ten 
consecutive  years  next  preceding.  Confirmed. 

No.  55  •  Jean  Baptiste  Leblanc  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  containing  five  arpents  five  toises  and  three  feet  in  from,  and 
forty  arpents  in  depth,  and  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  larxl  of  Simon  Babin,  and  on  the  lower  by 
land  of  Joseph  Leblanc. 

This  larxJ  was  surveyed  by  Don  Luis  Arxlry.  in  the  year  1772,  in  favor  of  Mathurin  Richard, 
who  obtained  a  complete  grant  for  the  same.  In  1 775,  from  Governor  Unzaga;  under  which  grant  the 
claimant  holds,  by  virtue  of  successive  sales.  Confirmed. 

No.  54  -  Joseph  and  Jean  Alexis  Leblanc  claim  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  Mississippi,  In  the  county  of  Iberville,  containing  ten  arpents  In  front,  and  forty  in  depth,  and 
bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Mathurin  Richard,  and  on  the  lower  by  land  of  Joseph  Como, 
Jun. 

This  land  was  surveyed  by  Don  Luis  Andry,  in  the  year  1 772,  in  favor  of  Pedro  Brasseux,  who 
obtained  a  complete  grant  for  the  same  in  the  year  1775,  from  Governor  Unzaga;  under  which  grant 
the  claimant  holds,  by  virtue  of  regular  deeds  of  sale.  Confirmed. 

No.  295  •  Edmond  Capdevielle  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  containing  six  arpents  and  twenty  toises  in  front,  and  forty 
arpents  in  depth,  and  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Alexis  Leblanc,  and  on  the  lower  by  land 
of  Jean  Baptiste  Allain. 

This  is  part  of  a  tract  of  land  of  seven  arpents  and  twenty  toises  in  front,  on  the  ordinary 
depth,  surveyed  by  Don  Luis  Andry,  in  the  year  1772,  in  favor  of  Joseph  Comon,  who  obtained  a 
complete  grant  for  the  same  in  1 775  from  Governor  Unzaga;  under  which  grant  the  claimant  holds 
by  virtue  of  regular  sales.  Confirmed. 

No.  419  -  Jean  Baptiste  Allain  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  containing  four  arpents  and  fourteen  toises  in  front,  and  forty 
arpents  in  depth,  and  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Edmond  Capdevielle,  and  on  the  lower 
by  land  of  Simon  Leblanc. 

It  appears  that  the  claimant  did  actually  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  land  now  claimed  on  the 
20th  December,  1803,  and  that  the  same  was  continually  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  him,  or  those 
under  whom  he  claims,  for  more  than  ten  consecutive  years  next  preceding.  Confirmed. 

No.  305  -  Simon  Leblanc  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  containing  five  arpents  in  front,  and  forty  in  depth,  and  bounded 
on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Jean  Baptiste  Allain,  and  on  the  lower  by  land  of  Marchel  Dupuis. 

This  is  part  of  a  tract  of  land  of  eight  arpents  in  front,  on  the  ordinary  depth,  surveyed  in  the 
year  1 772  in  favor  of  Carlos  Coumo,  who  obtained  a  complete  grant  for  the  same  in  1 775  from 
Governor  Unzaga;  under  which  grant  the  claimant  holds  by  virtue  of  successive  sales.  Confirmed. 


No.  306  -  Marcel  Dupuis  claims  a  tract  ol  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  the  county  Iberville,  containing  six  arpents  in  front,  and  forty  in  depth,  and  botmded 
on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Simon  Leblanc,  and  on  the  lower  by  land  of  Nathan  Michel. 

This  is  part  of  the  tract  of  land  mentioned  in  the  last.  No.  305,  granted  to  Cartos  Coumo; 
under  which  grant  the  present  claimant  holds  by  virtue  of  successive  sales.  Cortfirmed. 

No.  370  -  Nathan  MKcheii  claims  a  tract  of  larxl,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  ibervaie,  containing  forty-four  and  twenty-hundredths  superficial  arpents, 
arxl  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Mercei  Dupuis,  and  on  the  lower  by  land  of  S.  Leblanc. 

it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  that  this  land  was  inhabited  and  cultivated  on  and 
before  the  1st  day  of  October,  1800,  and  that  the  same  continued  to  be  inhabited  and  cultivated  unti 
on  and  after  the  20th  December,  1803.  Confirmed. 

No.  46  -  Thomas  Dumford,  as  acting  executor  of  John  Harrison,  deceased,  claims  a  tract 
of  land,  situated  In  the  county  of  Iberville,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  containing  twenty 
arpents  and  seventeen  toises  of  front,  and  converging  towards  the  rear  twenty-five  degrees;  bounded 
on  the  upper  side  by  vacant  lands,  and  on  the  lower  by  land  of  one  Michel. 

It  appearing  to  the  Board,  from  a  letter  exhibited,  signed  by  Francis  RK/as.  and  dated  30th 
of  October,  1802.  and  addressed  to  Thomas  Dumford,  aforesaid,  executor  as  aforesaid,  that  he.  the 
said  Dumford,  was  called  upon,  in  virtue  of  his  said  executorship,  to  make  or  repair  the  levee  and 
road  upon  the  said  tract  of  land,  from  which  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  said  John  Harrison, 
deceased,  was  recognised  by  the  authority  aforesaid  as  having  been,  in  his  lifetime,  the  proprietor 
of  said  land;  it  further  appearing  to  the  Board,  from  a  memorial  dated  the  23d  day  of  November,  1802, 
and  addressed  by  the  said  Thomas  Dumford,  in  his  capacity  as  executor  aforesaid,  to  the  Intendant 
General  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana,  that  it  was  therein  stated  that  the  land  aforesaid  had  been 
conceded  by  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  whilst  Governor  of  Louisiana,  (which  must  have  been  prior 
to  1798.)  to  John  Harrison,  deceased;  which  fact  appears  to  have  been  recognised  by  the  patent 
which  was  upon  said  memorial,  ordered  by  the  Intendant  General  aforesaid  to  be  issued;  which  order 
Is  dated  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1802,  and  is  exhibited  to  the  Board;  and  it  further  appearing 
to  the  Board,  from  the  certificate  of  Charles  Laveau  Trudeau,  Esq.  late  Surveyor  General  under  the 
Spanish  Government,  dated  the  27th  of  March.  1803,  that  a  survey  of  said  land  was  duly  made  in 
favor  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  John  Harrison;  under  all  these  circumstances,  the  Board  are 
opinion  that  the  claim  of  Thomas  Dumford  aforesaid,  as  executor  of  John  Harrison,  deceased, 
aforesaid,  ought,  and  the  same  hereby  is  confirmed. 

No.  191  -  Walter  Burk  claims  a  tract  of  land,  situate  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  containing  eighteen  arpents  and  eighteen  toises  in  front,  by  thirty-one  arpents  and 
twenty  toises  in  depth,  the  upper  side  line,  and  that  of  the  lower,  adjoining  Simon  Broussard's,  are 
thirty  arpents  in  depth. 

It  appears  that  said  land  was  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  the  claimant,  or  by  those  under 
whom  he  claims,  on  the  20th  December,  1803,  and  for  more  than  ten  consecutive  years  prior  to  that 
period.  Confirmed. 

No.  294  -  Simon  Broussard  claims  a  tr  t  of  land,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Iberville,  containing  six  drpents  seven  toises  and  four  feet  in  front,  and 
forty  arpents  in  depth,  and  bounded  on  the  upper  side  by  land  of  Andre  Bourg,  and  on  the  lower  by 
land  of  Jean  Baptiste  Allain. 


This  land  was  surveyed  by  Don  Luis  Andry,  in  the  year  1 772,  in  favor  ct  Maturin  Benoit,  who 
obtained  a  complete  grant  for  the  same,  in  1 77S,  from  Governor  Unzaga;  urxJer  which  grant  the 
claimant  holds  by  virtue  of  regular  sales.  Confirmed. 
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SCOPE  OF  SERVICES 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES  SURVEY  OF  THREE 
IBERVILLE  PARISH  LEVEE  ENLARGEMENT  AND  REVETMENT  CONSTRUCTION  ITEMS 

CONTRACT  DACW29-86-D-0093 


1.  Incroduccloa.  This  delivery  order  calls  for  a  cultural  resource 
investigation  of  three  levee  and  revetment  construction  rights  of  way 
located  between  miles  204.0  and  191.0  along  the  left  descending  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  Iberville  Parish,  Louisiana  (Enclosure  1,  Hydrographic 
Survey  Charts  31,  32  and  34).  Within  the  thirteen  mile  project  area, 
sur''ey  will  be  required  of  approximately  4.6  miles  of  batture  right  of 
way.  The  items  of  work  are  St.  Gabriel  Levee  Enlargement,  St.  Gabriel 
Revetment  and  New  Silver  Bend  Revetment.  The  two  St.  Gabriel  Items  overlap 
and  should  be  treated  as  a  single  investigation  unit.  The  New  River  Bend 
Revetment  item  is  a  short,  separate  survey  unit  located  downstream  from  the 
St.  Gabriel  jobs.  The  Contractor  will  complete  inventory  survey  of 
selected  portions  of  these  items;  relocate,  identify  and  test  one  site/spot 
find  identified  by  previous  survey;  and  assess  the  impact  of  the  three 
proposed  projects  to  cultural  resources.  Plan  drawings  for  the  three 
construction  items  are  attached  to  this  scope  of  service  (Enclosures  2,  3 
and  4).  The  contract  period  for  this  delivery  order  is  181  days. 

2.  Description  of  the  Study  Area.  The  project  area  is  defined  as  the 
Mississippi  River  batture,  extending  from  the  riverside  toe  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Levee  to  the  low  waterline  of  the  riverbank  between  miles 
204.0  and  191.0  (left  descending  bank  only).  The  batture  was  extensively 
borrowed  for  levee  construction  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  A  portion  of  the 
project  right  of  way  is  revetted  (approximately  miles  203.0  to  198.6).  In 
1979,  the  Pontchartrain  Levee  Shaping  and  Slope  Pavement  Project  cleared  a 
corridor  55  feet  riverward  of  the  levee  toe  between  miles  213.8  to  202.0. 
Drainage  improvements  required  shallow  ditching  along  the  riverside  levee 
toe.  Miles  205.3  to  198.8  were  surveyed  by  the  National  Park  Service  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  1984.  One  surface  site,  SG-1  (identified  as  a 
ferry  landing)  was  found  (Enclosure  5,  site  form).  A  draft  report 
(Enclosure  u)  was  prepared  but  never  completed.  In  1984,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  inspected  a  bank  failure  between  miles  198,6  and  199.0,  an  area 
overlapping  the  downstream  end  of  the  National  Park  Service  survey 
corridor.  The  buried  remains  of  Virginia  Plantation  were  located  .ind 
tested  under  emergency  conditions  as  the  revetment  was  being  built.  The 
report,  started  in  1985,  was  not  completed. 

3.  Project  Impact.  The  St.  Gabriel  Levee  Enlargement  Item  will  bring  the 
existing  levee  up  to  design  grade  for  this  reach  of  the  river.  The  item 
includes  segments  of  landside  and  riverside  enlargement,  slope  paving 
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replaceaenc ,  and  riverside  bertn  construction.  Land  disturbance  will  occur 
within  the  existing  levee  right-of-way  and  a  75  foot  wide  corridor  adjacent 
to  the  riverside  toe  or  the  levee.  The  corridor  will  be  cleared  to 
construct  drainage  improvements  (approximately  3  feet  deep  adjacent  to  the 
levee  toe)  and  three  short  berms.  The  major  impact  to  any  subsurface 
cultural  resources  will  come  from  excavation  of  three  of  the  four  proposed 
riverside  borrow  pits  (maximum  depth  of  15  feet)  at  approximately  miles 
204.0,  202.2,  198.5,  and  198. 0-L.  The  borrow  area  at  mile  204.0  is  located 
on  post-1921  point  bar  accretion. 

St.  Gabriel  and  New  River  Bend  Revetments  will  impact  the  riverbank.  These 
reaches  will  be  stabilized  with  continuous,  articulated  concrete  mattress 
which  is  mechanically  laid  from  the  low  waterline  to  a  point  several 
hundred  feet  into  the  river  channel.  To  prepare  for  revetting,  a  200  to 
300  foot  wide  corridor  adjacent  to  the  bankline  will  be  cleared  of  all 
vegetation  and  graded  to  a  standard  slope.  Slope  grading  will  remove  the 
upper  bankline.  .Any  cultural  resource  within  300  horizontal  feet  of  the 
bankline  and  within  10  vertical  feet  of  the  ground  surface  has  a  high 
potential  for  being  destroyed.  Surficial  resources  further  than  300  feet 
from  the  bankline  may  be  subject  to  disturbance  from  the  movement  of  heavy 
equipment,  but  buried  sites  will  remain  intact. 

4.  General  Nature  of  the  Work  to  be  Performed.  The  Contractor  is 
responsible  for:  a)  surveying  approximately  4.6  miles  of  Mississippi  River 
batture  (revetment  easement  and  three  batture  borrow  pits);  b)  recording 
and  assessing  the  significance  of  all  newly  discovered  sites;  c) 
relocating,  identifying  and  assessing  the  significance  of  one  site 
identified  by  the  National  Park  Service,  Denver  Service  Center;  d) 
incorporating  all  data  from  the  unfinished  National  Park  Service  survey  of 
the  St.  Gabriel  Levee  Enlargement  Item  into  the  report  of  investigation  for 
this  delivery  order;  e)  incorporating  all  data  from  the  unfinished  Corps  of 
Engineers  survey  and  testing  of  the  Sc.  Gabriel  Emergency  Revetment  Item 
into  the  report  of  investigation  for  this  delivery  order;  f)  predicting  the 
locations  of  subsurface  prehistoric  and  historic  sites  between  miles  204.0 
and  i.91.0-L:  and  g)  preparing  comprehensive  draft  and  final  reports  of 
investigation  for  the  study. 

5.  Study  Requirements.  The  work  to  be  performed  by  the  Contractor  will  be 
divided  into  three  phases:  Literature  Search  and  Records  Review;  Intensive 
Survey  and  Site  .Assessment;  and  Data  .Analysis  and  Report  Preparation. 

a.  Phase  1:  Literature  Search  and  Records  Review.  The  Contractor 
shall  commence,  upon  work  item  award,  with  a  literature,  map,  and  records 
review  specific  to  Che  project  reach  (M-204.0  to  191. 0-L).  This  phase 
shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  review  of  historic  maps,  the  State 
Archeologist's  site  and  standing  structure  files,  Che  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  geological  and  geomorpho  logica  1  data,  irclicological 
reports,  ethnohiscoric  records,  historic  archives,  and  public  records. 

At  a  minimum,  the  literature  and  records  review  will  familiarize  Che  reader 
with  Che  geomorphoiogy  (point  bars,  cutbanks,  crevasses,  relict  channels. 
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etc.)  of  Che  study  area;  establish  the  distribution  of  prehistoric  and 
historic  sices  i.a  the  region  and  their  proximity  co  the  study  area; 
identify  previously  recorded  sices,  standing  structures.  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  properties  and  National  Landmarks  in  or  in  close 
proximity  to  the  project  area;  provide  national,  regional  and  local  context 
for  assessing  the  historical,  architectural  and  archeological  contribution 
of  all  sites  and  structures  located  in  the  project  area;  and  predict 
resources  which  can  be  expected  to  be  located  within  the  project  area. 
Economic  and  social  trends,  channel  migration,  major  natural  events,  and 
all  previous  construction  affecting  land  use  patterns  and  the  state  of 
preservation  of  predicted  resources  will  be  analyzed  and  presented.  The 
literature  search  will  place  this  contract  effort  within  the  context  of 
similar  work  conducted  previously  along  the  Mississippi  River. 

Overviews  of  the  region,  parish  and  general  project  vicinity  appear  in 
reports  of  other  cultural  resource  investigations  in  Iberville  Parish. 
These  will  be  summarized  and  referenced  but  not  repeated.  The  focus  of 
this  literature  search  will  be  on  man's  use  of  this  particular  reach  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  natural  levee  through  time.  Specific  land  use 
information  is  needed  for  the  entire  reach  to  facilitate  prediction  of  site 
locations  in  these  and  future  project  easements. 

b.  Phase  2;  Intensive  Survey  and  Site  Assessment.  Fieldwork  shall 
commence  upon  delivery  order  award.  The  survey  corridor  will  extend  from 
the  riverside  toe  of  the  Mississippi  River  Levee  to  the  river's  edge, 
between  miles  204.0  co  203. 2-L;  202.5  to  202. 2-L;  198.6  co  196. 0“L;  and 
191.9  co  191. 0-L. 

The  project  is  structured  to  build  upon  Che  surface  survey  completed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  of  the  St.  Gabriel  Levee  Enlargement  Item  while 
incorporating  more  rigorous  survey  methodology  of  new  survey  acreage  and 
identified  borrow  pics.  The  Contractor  will  include  sample  augering  in  the 
investigation  methodology  for  the  borrow  areas,  in  particular,  since  the 
previous  survey  was  not  structured  to  locate  buried  sices,  .\ugering  should 
cake  natural  deposited  and  the  projected  5  m  depth  of  borrow  pics  into 
account.  Historic  and  gemorphological  data  relevant  co  these  segments  are 
CO  be  analyzed  co  determine  whether  buried  resources  were  ever  present  and 
whether  chey  would  have  been  damaged  by  previous  construction. 

Because  of  the  agency's  need  for  rapid  information  return  from  very 
specific  portions  of  Che  right  of  way,  the  Contractor  will  give  priority  in 
scheduling  field  work  to  the  three  St.  Gabriel  Levee  Enlargement  borrow  pic 
locaciony  at  miles  202.2,  198.5  and  198. 0-L.  Auger  data  are  needed 
imraediac-iy.  Also  of  cop  priority  for  management  decision  making  are  site 
location  data  from  New  River  Send  Revetment  and  a  one  mile  section  of  the 
downstream  segment  of  the  Sc.  Gabriel  Revetment  between  miles  L98.6  and 
197. 6-L.  The  Contractor  will  verbally  report  the  results  of  the  survey  of 
eacn  of  these  segments  co  the  Technical  Representative  as  chey  are 
finished,  but  no  later  chan  March  25,  1988. 
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.\n  intensive  survey  is  a  comprehensive,  systematic,  and  detailed  physical 
examination  of  a  project  item  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and  inventorying 
all  cultural  resources  within  the  impact  zone.  The  survey  will  be 
performed  within  the  context  of  an  explicit  research  design,  formulated  in 
recognition  of  ail  prior  investigations  in  the  study  area  and  surrounding 
region,  and  will  include  subsurface  testing  and  evaluation  of  identified 
resources  against  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria  of 
significance  (36  CFR  60.4).  The  survey  will  provide  adequate  information 
to  seek  determinations  of  eligibility  from  the  Keeper  of  Che  National 
Register,  and  will  innumerate  project  effects  on  each  resource  located 
within  Che  study  area.  The  evaluation  will  be  conducted  utilizing  current 
professional  standards  and  guidelines  including,  but  not  limited  to: 

the  National  Park  Service’s  draft  standards  entitled,  "How  to  Apply  the 
National  Register  Criteria  for  Evaluation",  dated  June  1,  1982; 

Che  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards  and  Guidelines  for  Archeology 
c.nd  Historic  Preservation  as  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
September  29,  1983; 

Louisiana's  Comprehensive  Archaeological  Plan,  dated  October  1,  1983; 

the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation's  Section  106  Update/3 
entitled,  "Manual  of  Mitigation  Measures  (MOMM)",  dated  October  12, 
1982. 

The  survey  shall  be  an  Intensive  pedestrian  investigation  augmented  by 
systematic  subsurface  testing.  Maximum  transect  width  will  not  exceed  20 
meters.  The  areas  surveyed  and  all  sites  located  within  project  boundaries 
will  be  recorded  (in  ink)  to  scale  on  the  appropriate  7.5  minute  quadrangle 
and  aerial  mosaic  project  maps.  The  quadrangle  maps  will  be  used  to 
illustrate  site  forms  (see  below).  The  project  maps  will  be  returned  to 
the  COR  with  the  draft  report  of  investigation.  All  sites  will  be 
sufficiently  tested  using  shovel,  auger  or  other  excavation  techniques  to 
determine  and  record  site  size,  depth  of  deposit,  stratigraphy,  cultural 
association,  function,  approximate  date  of  occupation,  and  condition.  Site 
boundaries,  test  excavation  units  at  sites  (including  test  pits,  shovel 
tests,  auger  intervals,  backhoe  trenches,  etc.)  and  activity  areas  will  be 
measured  and  mapped  to  scale.  All  scaled  field  maps  will  accurately 
reference  grid  locations  in  terms  of  levee  stations  or  range  markers  in 
close  proximity  to  the  illustrated  work  area.  The  actual  elevation  (NGVD) 
of  all  sites,  the  cop  of  bank,  and  top  and  bottom  of  cultural  strata  will 
be  determined  and  mapped. 

Site  SC-1  will  be  relocated,  identified  and  tested  to  determine  its 
s ignif  tcance . 


The  Technical  Representative  will  be  informed  ahead  of  time  of  the  testing 
scneduie  of  all  sites. 
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The  Contractor  will  fill  out  and  file  state  site  foras  with  the  Office  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Archeologist  and  cite  the  resulting  state'*assigned  site 
numbers  in  ail  draft  and  final  reports  of  this  investigation.  The 
Contractor  will  submit  updated  state  site  forms  to  the  State  Archeologist 
for  all  previously  discovered  sites.  These  forms  will  correct  previously 
filed  information  and  summarize  what  is  known  of  each  resource  as  a  result 
of  this  investigation.  One  unbound  copy  of  each  site  or  standing  structure 
form  will  be  submitted  to  the  COR  with  the  draft  report. 

All  standing  structures  located  in  the  survey  area  will  be  identified  by 
function,  dated  and  described  using  standard  terminology  of  formal  and/or 
vernacular  architecture,  as  appropriate  to  each  structure.  Each  standing 
structure  will  be  recorded  (using  a  simplified,  standardized  format 
selected  by  the  Division  of  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation), 
accompanied  by  a  minimum  of  three,  clear,  black  and  white  photographs 
showing  front,  back  and  side  views  of  the  structure.  The  Contractor  will 
determine  whether  subsurface  features  are  present.  If  present,  the 
structure  and  all  features  shall  be  treated  as  a  site,  which  shall  be 
mapped  and  recorded  on  State  of  Louisiana  site  forms.  The  Contractor  shall 
assess  the  significance  of  all  standing  structures  using  information 
collected  during  the  survey  and  literature  search  phases  of  this  work  item. 

If  sites  exist  in  the  project  right-of-way  which  require  extensive  testing 
to  determine  their  condition,  data  producing  potential  or  significance,  the 
need  for  further  work  will  be  discussed  with  the  Technical  Representative 
prior  to  the  completion  of  all  field  work. 

c.  Phase  3;  Data  Analyses  and  Report  Preparation.  All  survey  and 
testing  data  will  be  analyzed  using  currently  acceptable  scientific 
methods.  The  Contractor  shall  catalog  all  artifacts,  sample*?,  specimens, 
photographs,  drawings,  etc.,  utilizing  the  format  currently  employed  by  the 
Office  of  the  Louisiana  State  Archeologist.  The  catalog  system  will 
include  site  and  provenience  designations.  Analyses  of  data  from  this 
effort  will  incorporate  all  data  and  artifacts  collected  by  the  National 
Park  Service  from  the  the  St.  Gabriel  Levee  Enlargement  Item  and  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  from  the  St.  Gabriel  Emergency  Revetment  Item. 
The  Contractor  will  fully  present  the  field  methods  and  results  of  the 
National  Park  Service  survey.  This  report  represents  the  final  report  of 
the  National  Park  Service  investigation.  The  Contractor  will  document  but 
correct  any  misinterpretation  in  the  National  Park  Service  data.  The 
Contractor  will  work  with  the  Technical  Representative  to  include  the 
results  of  the  Corps'  testing.  The  testing  effort  will  appear  as  a 
separate  chapter  in  the  report  of  investigation  and  will  be  drafted  by  tlie 
Technical  Representative.  The  Contractor  will  prepare  ail  figures  and 
analyze  all  artifacts  from  these  three  studies  to  ensure  consistency  in 
style  and  content. 

All  literature,  map  search,  field  and  laboratory  data  will  be  integrated  to 
produce  a  single,  graphically  illustrated,  scientifically  acceptable  draft 
report  discussing  the  three  project  rights  of  way.  The  St.  Gabriel  Levee 
Enlargement  and  St.  Gabriel  Revetment  jobs  will  be  discussed  as  a  single 
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unit.  Project  iapacts  on  all  cultural  resources  located  and/or  tested  by 
this  study  will  be  assessed.  The  Contractor  shall  provide  justification  of 
the  rationale  used  and  a  detailed  explanation  of  why  each  resource  does  or 
does  not  meet  the  National  Register  significance  criteria  (36  CFR  60.4). 
For  each  resource  recommended  as  eligible  to  the  National  Register  and 
assessed  to  be  impacted  by  construction,  the  Contractor  shall  recommend 
mitigation  alternatives.  Inferential  statements  and  conclusions  will  be 
supported  by  field,  map  or  archival  data.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
make  significance  recommendations  based  solely  upon  the  basis  of  assumed 
site  condition,  artifact  content,  or  artifact  frequency.  .411  significance 
assessments  of  sites  and  structures  will  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  context 
of  the  body  Mississippi  River  f loodplain/bacture  sites. 

6.  Reports. 

a.  Monthly  Progress  Reports.  One  copy  of  a  brief  and  concise 
statement  of  progress  shall  be  submitted  with  and  for  the  same  period  as 
the  monthly  billing  voucher  throughout  the  duration  of  the  delivery  order. 
These  reports,  which  may  be  in  letter  form,  should  summarize  all  work 
performed,  information  gained,  or  problems  encountered  during  the  preceding 
month.  A  concise  statement  and  graphic  presentation  of  the  Contractor's 
assessment  of  the  monthly  and  cumulative  percentage  of  total  work  completed 
by  task  shall  be  included  each  month.  The  monthly  report  should  also  note 
difficulties,  if  any,  in  meeting  the  contract  schedule. 

b.  Draft  and  Final  Reports  (Phases  1,  2,  and  3).  Five  copies  of  a 
draft  report  integrating  all  phases  of  this  investigation  will  be  submitted 
to  the  COR  for  review  and  comment  98  days  after  the  date  of  the  order. 

An  estimate  of  the  acreage  surveyed  for  this  project  will  be  given  in  the 
report  introduction. 

The  draft  and  final  reports  shall  include  all  data  and  documentation 
required  by  36  CFR  60-63  to  p  toare  requests  for  Determination  of 
Eligibility  to  the  '.'ational  Register  of  Historic  Places  for  those  sites 
recommended  by  the  Contractor  as  significant.  The  Contractor  shall 
recommend  appropriate  mitigation  procedures  for  each  significant  cultural 
resource  which  are  appropriate  to  the  site,  its  physical  setting  and 
condition . 

These  written  reports  shall  follow  the  format  set  forth  in  MIL-STD-347A 
with  Che  following  exceptions:  1)  separate,  soft,  durable,  wrap-around 
covers  will  be  used  instead  of  seif  covers;  2)  page  size  shall  be  3-1/2  x 
1 1  inches  with  a  l-l /2-inch  binding  margin  and  I- inch  margins  on  all  ocher 
edges;  3)  the  text  reference  and  Reference  Cited  formats  of  the  Society  for 
American  Archaeology  will  be  used.  Spelling  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  L'.S.  Government  Printing  Office  Style  Manual,  dated  January  1973. 

The  body  of  each  report  shall  include  Che  following:  1)  introduction  to 
the  study  and  study  area;  2)  environmental  setting;  3)  review  and 
evaluation  of  previous  archeological  investigations;  4)  distribution  of 
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prehiscoric  and  historic  seccleraenc  in  the  study  area;  5)  research  design; 
6)  description  of  field  and  laboratory  methodology,  statement  of  project 
objectives,  and  analysis  of  effectiveness  of  methods;  7)  data  analyses  and 
cultural  material  inventories;  8)  results  of  the  NPS  survey;  9)  results  of 
Corps  testing;  10)  data  interpretation;  11)  data  integration;  12) 
conclusion;  13)  recommendation;  I'i)  references  cited;  and  15)  appendices, 
as  appropriate. 

The  COR  will  provide  all  review  comments  to  the  Contractor  within  45  days 
after  receipt  of  the  draft  reports  (143  days  after  the  date  of  the  order). 
Upon  receipt  of  the  review  comments,  the  Contractor  shall  incorporate  or 
resolve  all  comments  with  the  approval  of  the  COR  and  submit  one 
reproducible  master  copy  and  40  bound  copies  of  each  report  of 
investigation,  and  all  separate  appendices  to  the  COR  within  174  days  after 
the  date  of  the  order. 

In  order  to  preclude  vandalism,  the  draft  and  final  reports  shall  not 
contain  specific  locations  of  archeological  sites. 

7.  Disposal  of  Records  and  Artifacts.  All  records,  photographs, 
artifacts,  and  other  material  data  recovered  under  the  terms  of  this 
delivery  order  shall  be  recorded  and  catalogued  in  a  manner  compatible  with 
those  systems  utilized  by  the  Louisiana  SHPO  and  by  State  and  Federal 
agencies  which  store  archeological  data.  They  shall  be  held  and  maintained 
by  the  Contractor  until  completion  of  the  delivery  order.  Final 
disposition  of  the  artifacts  and  records  will  be  in  accord  with  applicable 
Federal  and  State  laws.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  artifacts  will  be 
returned  to  the  landowner  or  permanently  housed  with  the  Louisiana  Division 
of  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  or  in  a  repository  selected  by  the 
State  Archeologist.  The  Principal  Investigator  shall  Inform  the  COR  in 
writing  when  the  transfer  of  data  has  been  completed  and  shall  forward  to 
the  COR  a  catalog  of  items  entered  into  curation.  The  location  of  any 
notes,  photographs  or  artifacts  which  are  separated  from  the  main 
collections  will  also  be  documented.  Presently  existing  private 
archeological  collections  from  the  project  area  which  are  used  in  data 
analyses  will  remain  in  private  ownership.  The  Contractor  shall  be 
responsible  for  delivery  of  the  analyzed  archeological  materials  to  the 
individual  landowners,  the  Louisiana  SHPO's  office,  or  any  other  repository 
designated  by  the  Government  following  acceptance  of  the  final  report.  All 
artifacts  to  be  permanently  curated  will  be  cleaned  ,  stabilized,  labeled, 
catalogued  on  typed  State  curation  forms,  and  placed  in  sturdy  bags  and 
boxes  which  are  labeled  with  site,  excavation  unit  or  survey  collection 
unit  provenience.  In  accordance  with  these  same  standards,  the  Contractor 
will  prepare  for  permanent  curation  8  boxes  of  artifactual  material 
originating  from  several  Corps  of  Engineers  sponsored  investigations.  .All 
artifacts  have  been  washed,  analyzed  and  reported.  They  have  been  stored 
for  several  ye-i-s  in  uncontrolled  conditions  during  which  time  the  packing 
materials  have  jegun  to  disintegrate.  These  collections  can  no  lunger  be 
safeguarded  from  loss.  The  Contractor  shall  catalog,  bag,  box  and  deliver 
these  materials  to  permanent  curation  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  collections  from  this  study. 


NOTE:  Enclosures  were  previously  furnished. 


